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Gist of this Issue 


BOTH ORGANIZED businessmen and 
organized workers support planning for 
employment on a town basis. Their 
views are stated by officers of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Offiicals from Region X have done 
much thinking and planning in the in- 
terest of jobs for all. “Region X Points 
the Way” forms a backdrop for the case 
histories that follow. 


Lewistown, Pa., will not become a 
ghost town. Through planning, the 
town’s citizens hope to keep employment 
at a high level, says the author of “Lew- 
istown Fights the Ghost.” 


Working with the C.E.D. and many 
other groups in Fort Smith, the local 
USES office helped to make the town 
“plan-for-jobs” conscious. See “Fort 
Smith Takes Stock.” 


Three out of every four jobs which 
formerly existed in “Little Egypt” have 
disappeared. What this area is doing to 
bring back employment opportunities is 
told in “Southern Illinois Builds Job 
Plan.” 


“The program of full employment is 
a community program” says a distin- 
guished Pasadena, Calif., citizen. “The 
USES cannot succeed alone. The em- 
ployers cannot succeed alone. Labor can- 
not succeed alone.” How the combined 
thinking of all of these groups is sought 
to bring about action for more jobs is 
the story of “Pasadena Pattern.” 


Not content with creating a plan for 
stimulating employment of veterans, the 
Seattle USES also publicizes and sells the 
plan to employers. See “Seattle Serves 
Veterans.” 


The Product Survey is the Pacific 
Northwest's answer to the problem of 
more jobs. Read this unique approach 
to a common problem in “Pacific North- 
west Seeks Key Products.” 


Everyone of Flagstaff’s employers will 
carry on his hiring through the USES, 
says the author of “Flagstaff Veterans 
Come First.” 


From the hills of Tennessee comes the 
story of Upper Cumberland’s determina- 
tion to provide year-round jobs for its 
citizens. “Tennessee Towns Gird for 
Jobs” shows the important part the USES 
has cut out for it'to promote fuller em- 
ployment for rural communities. 


The CED in Action 


ALL ACTIVITIES of the Committee for Economic 
Development are directed towards attaining a high and 
expanding level of productive civilian employment during 
the transition from war to peace and thereafter. 


The CED goal can be simply stated. As soon as possible, 
from 7 to 10 million more civilian jobs must be created 
than existed in the record pre-war year 1940. This expan- 
sion must be carried forward swiftly despite the confusion 
and difficulties attending the changeover from war to peace. 


But getting the right workers to the right places at the 
right time and in the right numbers is a major transition 
task, requiring the combined efforts of Government, indus- 
try, and labor. 


During the 2 or 3 years of the transition period it is 
probable that 25 million or more soldiers and war workers 
will have to change jobs. For many the shift will not 
involve any substantial unemployment; for others it will 
mean a period of joblessness between their war and their 
peacetime work. With intelligent handling plus speedy 
industrial reconversion and expansion, however, the peak 
volume of changeover unemployment can be kept within 
controllable limits. 


The veteran must naturally be of prime concern in all 
employment planning. 


But the entire problem of veteran reemployment is one 
involving individuals, and no set of static rules, however 
carefully drawn, will solve all cases. Clearly, both com- 
munity action and individual employer-labor adjustments 
must resolve the great bulk of specific servicemen’s employ- 
ment difficulties. 


The Committee recommends that communities begin 
immediately, where they have not already done so, to antici- 
pate such veterans’ problems and to take sound steps to 
meet them. 


The CED further recommends the creation of local joint 
committees to coordinate and direct the efforts of employ- 
ers, labor organizations, local and national governmental 
agencies, representatives of the returned veterans them- 
selves, and other groups in the community. 


This suggestion is in keeping with CED philosophy that 
individual communities, acting in cooperation with em- 
ployers in those communities, should plan now for more 
jobs—not alone for veterans but for their entire working 
force after the war. Such planning is a logical community 
effort. It cannot be done alone by industry, commerce, 
agriculture, nor by “business,” “labor,” or any other sepa- 
rate group. 
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Primary public responsibility for assisting the transfer of 
soldiers and war workers to peacetime jobs should rest on 
the public Employment Service. The Service must be 
markedly improved. 


(Continued on p. 15) 
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AT 
Press TIME 


September a record-breaking month for USES 
—Special surveys of claimants and job openings 
Counseling interviews—Cadet Nurse Corps 
ends wartime drive—The national interest and 
the USES—Job survey of Government employ- 
ment 


IN SEPTEMBER 1945, when the hum of war fac- 
tories had died down, the USES was handling the 
largest workload in its history. 

More than 7,381,000 visits were made to the USES 
offices for employment information or filing unem- 
ployment insurance claims during the month. This 
was a 25 percent increase over the August figure of 
5,890,000. 

In view of this tremendous increase, employers have 
been urged to register job openings with local USES 
offices, since the increased workload makes it difficult 
temporarily for local office staffs to go out and solicit 
such registrations. 

Reflecting the increased rate of demobilization, 
196,000 veterans of World War II applied at USES 
offices for jobs during the month, 9,741 of the applica- 
tions being made by servicemen about to be discharged 
from hospitals. 

However, despite the increased activity, job place- 
ments and referrals reached lower levels in September. 
Some 1,267,000 nonagricultural referrals were made 
during the month, a reduction of 13 percent from the 
August figure. Placements, which totaled 614,000 in 
September, dropped more sharply—by 25 percent. 

Of the 614,000 placements made during the month, 
78,000, or 13 percent, were for veterans of this war 
and 8,789 of these were disabled veterans. In contrast 
to the over-all reduction of 25 percent in placements, 
placements of veterans dropped only 10 percent while 
placements of disabled veterans dropped 13 percent. 


x *« * 


The September record is not likely to stand long 
unchallenged. By the very nature of developing labor 
market conditions, the months ahead should see this 
record broken. Behind this forecast is the fact that 


some 15 million persons migrated to other communi- 
ties during the war period, about 8 million of them to 
other States and regions. Many of the migrated work- 
ers are now being displaced from jobs and in most cases 
are looking for new ones. In increasing numbers they 
are flocking to the USES offices to find out how to get 
jobs in their adopted, home, or other communities. 
Thousands of the temporarily unemployed are visiting 
USES offices to file unemployment compensation 
claims. 


Finally, thousands of returning service personnel 
are visiting USES offices for the counseling and place- 


ment services. 
x * * 


USES offices are, in fact, being prepared to handle 
a peak load of more than 6 million job-seeking veterans 
between October and June 1, 1946. 


At the same time, latest USES analysis of the post- 
war work force shows that slightly more than three out 
of every ten men in the peacetime labor force will be 
veterans. 

The estimate of veterans who will seek assistance at 
USES offices during the coming months is based on 
past experience, announced releases of manpower from 
the armed forces, and a survey of veteran interviews 
in USES offices since the fall of 1940. 

The survey shows that of the 2,800,000 World War 
IT veterans discharged by September 1, approximately 
1,400,000 or half, applied at USES offices for assist- 
ance. Of the 1,400,000 interviewed, 79 percent, or 
1,100,000 were referred to jobs and 54 percent, or 
750,000 were placed in jobs. 


Not all those interviewed were seeking work. Some 
were referred to other agencies for special kinds of 
help, while others wanted information regarding labor 
market conditions in various parts of the country. 

In finding the right jobs for veterans, it was neces- 
sary to make 203 referrals for every 100 placements. 
And 141 placements were required for every 100 
veterans finally placed. The explanation of this lies 
in the fact that many veterans applying for jobs have 
had no previous work experience. Others have ac- 
quired new skills in the service and want to use their 
new skills in civilian jobs. For such reasons a veteran 
often must be referred to more than one job before 
he locates a job he wants and must be placed in more 
than one job before he finds one he wishes to keep. 

As a result, the 1,130,000 individuals referred to jobs 
were given 2,300,000 referrals and the 750,000 who 
were placed received 1,057,000 placements, 


@ The Bureau of Employment Security of the Social 
Security Board and the USES collaborated in making 
special surveys in three representative areas, to dis- 
cover reasons for large numbers of unemployment 
compensation claimants in offices with large numbers 
of job orders. Two approaches were used: (1) the 
study of economic statistics, (a) types of claimants in- 
cluding sex, age, wartime occupation and wages, hours 
and characteristics of job openings, and (b) types of 
orders including similar characteristics; and (2) re- 
view of organizational and procedural factors in local 
office operations affecting the placement process. Brief 
examination of major organization units, their coordi- 
nation and supervision was made as well as a study of 
the basic applicant referral and placement procedures. 
The techniques for making such surveys will be made 
available to regional offices for use by regional and 
State supervisory staffs in reviewing local office activi- 
ties. 

The gist of the findings from the three surveyed 
cities showed that if job seekers accepted available 
work “they would receive a cut in take-home pay 
averaging from 34 to 49 percent for men, and from 
49 to 53. percent for women.” 

To the widely asked question—Why are there large 
numbers of workers seeking employment when there 
are also large numbers of job openings?—the survey 
revealed these answers: 


1. The labor market was inflated during the war by 
inclusion of many workers who had learned only a 
single skill. 


2. There are few, if any, peacetime jobs calling for 
these single skills. 


3. A sharp reduction in the number of jobs avail- 
able in the skilled categories has taken place. 


4. Most available jobs are for men while most of 
the job seekers are women. 


q Local offices that have inaugurated the expanded 
USES counseling program reported that 37,200 appli- 
cants had initital counseling interviews during the 
month, an increase of 5,400 over August. An addi- 
tional 27,100 follow-up interviews brought the total 
counseling interviews to 64,356 during the month. 


@ October 15, 1945, marked the end of new admis- 
sions to the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps training program 
for approximately 60,000 nurses (see September “At 
Press Time”). This “important wartime health activ- 
ity” ended following the surrender of Japan. Students 
enrolled up to the October 15 deadline for entrance 
will complete their courses under the conditions of the 
wartime training program, with the Government pro- 
viding all-expense scholarships, and monthly allow- 
ances for the trainees. The last class will graduate in 
1948. 

The Nation-wide program was established July 1, 
1943, to meet both military and essential civilian nurs- 
ing needs. Administration was entrusted to the Divi- 
sion of Nurse Education, in the office of the Surgeon 
General, U. S. Public Health Service. Since its in- 
ception, approximately 179,000 young women have 
joined the Corps. Present Corps strength is 110,000. 
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“Cadet nurses,” Dr. Parran of the U. S. Public 
Health Service says, “have supplied nursepower to the 
military and prevented the collapse of nursing service 
on the civilian home front. I am confident they will 
continue, in peace as in war, to meet the health needs 
of our veterans and of the civilian population.” 


q In order not to disrupt the smooth functioning of 
the USES offices at a time when their services will be 
needed most, President Truman asked Congress that 
the status quo of the Employment Service be main- 
tained until more normal conditions return to the labor 
market. In addition, the President asked that the re- 
turn of the Service to the States be made in such a 
manner as to avoid confusion and disruption during 
the transition or reorientation period. 

Writing to the Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, the President said: 


“, .. It is imperative that in connection with the transfer 
of our public employment office system to State operation, 
the Congress enact legislation which will assure (1) that 
the States are able to resume such operations on the desig- 
nated date, (2) that the essential services provided by our 
local public employment offices will not be g eamcart: f dur. 
ing their transition from Federal to State operation, and 
(3) that the States’ operation of such offices under our 
Federal-State cooperative program will assure the main- 
tenance of the types of facilities and services required 
under an adequate Nation-wide system of public employ- 
ment offices.” 


q A report directly affecting the job status of some 
1,750,000 war service employees, and indirectly all of 
the estimated 2,700,000 Government employees, was 
made public by the White House early in November. 
The report covered the results of a study made at the 
request of the President on the liquidation of Federal 
war agencies. Its twin objectives are, first, to stabilize 
all Federal Government functions, and secondly, to 
find better employee security and working conditions 
for all Government employees. 


The “Employment Office Facilities and Services” 
under the War Manpower Commission is described in 
the report as “a permanent agency with an increasing 
workload.” Expansion, rather than liquidation, is 
contemplated in its future activities, the report says. 
It indicates an estimated increase in USES personnel 
strength from 22,554 on June 30, 1945, to 22,887 as of 
June 30, 1946, a gain of 333 employees. 


To utilize as many as possible of the displaced tempo- 
rary or war-service Government employees in the 
reorganized old-line departments, the report recom- 
mends that special assistance be made available to them 
through the USES. Under a section entitled “Special 


Employment Service for Emergency Workers,” the 
report says: 

“Many employees of the emergency agencies made sub- 
stantial sacrifices to render wartime service. . . . For their 
loyalty, special consideration should be shown them by 
real effort to find them suitable employment after their 
agency is liquidated. To achieve this purpose, specialists 
on Government service should be assigned to the U. S. 
Employment Service with the specific task of finding 
proper employment for former emergency agency workers, 
and placing them in private industry.” 
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Your Town, Maximum Employment, 


And the U. S. Employment Service 





THE WAR EXPANDED our labor force not only beyond any point in history, but beyond the point where 
a return to pre-war production peaks can employ all of the workers, including the veterans. The collapse of 
Japan followed the collapse of Germany so quickly that it caught us economically unprepared for a peace econ- 
omy. Immediate and drastic cuts in production schedules followed. Had the war with Japan not ended sud- 
denly, curtailments would have been spaced out, so as to release gradually production facilities and labor and 
effect orderly reconversion. As it was, reconversion had just begun when war procurement ended. 


Over-expansion of the labor force and the early date of victory mean that there will be a large-scale rise of 
unemployment even though for a temporary period followed by reemployment which will not absorb all workers 
and veterans able and willing to work—unless plans are made now. This fact means that planning to maximize 
job opportunities must be undertaken now in all major communities so that each city and town may provide 
jobs for its citizens. Such planning has already begun in many communities and is underway as well in Govern- 
ment groups at local, State, and Federal levels. In all of the programs there is but the one goal—full employ- 
ment. In fact, it is fair to say that the concept of full employment has displaced in the public mind the older 
concepts of “mass production” as the means of achieving a healthy economy and a high standard of living for 
all. With this change in concepts, labor market information trends of employment, unemployment, and employ- 
ment outlook—have displaced in the Nation former barometers of economic well-being such as indices of stock 
market trading, steel production, freight car loadings, and bank clearances. 


‘But planning for employment is indicated not only by labor market conditions. Full employment is the 
common man’s desperate need of our times; the goal of every individual and his family. It finds its first expres- 
sion in neighborhood agencies of our villages, towns, and cities. 





Hence, no more important assignment has been before the end of the war, labor market facts showed 


given the United States Employment Service in its six- 
point program than that of cooperating with com- 
munity organizations and Government agencies for 
promoting maximum employment. 


“There is already widespread activity and interest 
among community groups and civic leaders in em- 
ployment planning that will maintain community 
life ...,” our Program reads. Many local offices are 
already taking an active part in this phase of com- 
munity cooperation. 


A parable might illustrate what the USES is facing 
or may face in many towns of cities. 


It is three months after victory in Your Town, an 
average American community, which has given its 
manpower and factories to production for victory. 


Now war contracts are canceled; industry is striving 
to reconvert to peace. But many prominent citizens in 
Your Town are concerned about the future. While 
some knit their brows, one group, say the Labor- 
Management Committee, is at work. For even months 
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that there might be unemployment in Your Town, 
unless action was taken to prevent it. 


Now the Labor-Management Committee calls to- 
gether many town agencies. The USES is among 
them. 


The problem is clear-cut, if not simple. 


Can Your Town provide jobs for all those who are 
willing and able to work? 


To get at the answer to this big question, the towns- 
people have to find answers to other questions: 


How many people in Your Town will want work? 


How many jobs can employers, industry, and busi- 
ness provide? 


Will there be a deficit between jobs available and 
workers needing jobs? 


And, finally, for that crucial question—How is this 
deficit in employment to be met? 





One public leader after another rises to voice his 
opinion. One insists that the community by itself can 
do nothing-to assure jobs for all who want them. 
Aren’t employment opportunities tied up with larger 
world and national issues? he asks. Isn’t is bound up 
with questions of world trade, national spending pol- 
icies and other national policies? What can we in this 
town do, he asks, if some invention throws thousands 
of persons out of work? 


The people around the table admit that national 
and international issues affect local jobs. But they are 
unwilling to say that the local town itself is totally 
helpless. 


Then the USES manager gets his turn. He points out 
that the Employment Service is continually working 
for maximum stable employment. He says that 
through constant study of the local labor market, the 
USES is in touch with the sources of employment and 
sources of labor supply. He tells his audience that the 
local office is on the job full time and guiding workers 
to new jobs and with a minimum of wasteful job 
changing motions. He points out that the sum total 
of the employment office activities is an aid to full 
employment of the community’s workers. 


A business leader rises and says that all of this is 


very good but that the town is at a point where all the 
resources of the community must be put to work on 
assuring in the immediate future jobs for all. 


The town committee looks to the local USES for 
facts. A community employment survey is decided 
upon, as the starting point for planning and action. 
But even the employment survey presents difficulties. 
The USES is ready to do its share. But it will need 
help. Other community agencies offer that help. 


Within a few days Your Town is deep in the job of 
finding ways and means for finding or creating jobs 
for its employable people. In that effort the USES 
throws in its experience, resources, and will. 


Such in simple terms are the outlines of the task of 
cooperating with community agencies for a high level 
of employment. In the articles that follow below, 
planning for employment is examined more closely, 
and the role of the USES in this work is indicated in 
some detail. 


Most communities are only at the very beginning 
of this task. In coming months, the Review hopes to 
present articles reporting advances in this area of ac- 
tivity and the concrete results achieved by towns and 
cities. 





APPROACH TO COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


Region X 
Points the Way 


. « By WM. L. CRAWFORD 


Regional Economist, 
USES for Texas 


NEVER BEFORE in this Nation’s history have local 
communities been concerned so deeply with providing 
jobs for all their citizens as they are now. Nor is 
this planning merely emergency planning; much of it 
is preventive planning to avoid emergencies in the 
future. Here lies, perhaps, the greatest challenge the 
public employment service has yet faced—a new 
opportunity to be a constructive force in the com- 
munity’s welfare. 


The United States Employment Service, fortunate- 
ly, is not untried in the part it must play. During the 
' war, a high level of cooperation between USES and 
the community was reached. Through WMC-USES 
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Management-Labor Committees, virtually all ele- 
ments in the community had an active part in deter- 
mining WMC local activities and in interpreting these 
activities to management and to labor and to the 
community at large. Further, USES personnel co- 
operated directly with other agencies and groups in 
solving a wide variety of problems related to employ- 
ment, recruitment of workers, housing, transportation, 
child care, and training. In many communities, citi- 
zens’ committees were formed to conduct large-scale 
manpower recruiting and information campaigns. 
These committees cooperated with the USES to recruit 
workers for essential jobs, to keep these workers on the 
job, to insure the most effective utilization of workers, 
and in general to make the manpower story known in 
the community. In some communities, outstanding 
civic leaders formed special “steering” committees to 
expedite the attainment of community manpower 
objectives. 


What part, then, can the USES take in community 
planning for full employment now and in the future? 
And, how will the USES go about taking the part 
which it should play as an important and integrated 
service in the community by virtue of responsibilities 
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vested in it and facilities provided by it? The answer 
to these questions must be found in large part by each 
local office. It alone can determine the ways in which 
the USES may best serve its particular community. 
In making its determinations, however, the local office 
may avoid many pitfalls if it will adhere to certain 
guiding principles derived from practical experience 
up to now in community cooperation. Among these 
principles are three which may be expressed in homely, 
axiom-like terms: 


1. Respect for Tools Facilitates Their Proper 
Use.—USES tools and information can be used by 
the community to best advantage only if the local 
office understands their nature and their use, sincerely 
believes in their merit, and keeps them sharp at all 
times. 


2. Tools Have Full Value Only When Fully 
Used.—In a cooperative spirit USES should offer the 
services which the community needs. The ways in 
which services may be made available will vary from 
community to community according to the best judg- 
ment of the local office. While it is the definite 
responsibility of the local office to insure that the 
community will want, invite, and utilize needed USES 
services, it should be remembered at all times that 
these services will be less effective if forced upon 
rather than invited by the community. 


3. Tools Properly Used for Others, Profit the 
User As Well.—Every service provided to the com- 
munity by USES benefits USES directly by facilitat- 
ing USES operations, and indirectly by winning com- 
munity good will and support. Emphasis should be 
on assistance to the community rather than on credit 
for service rendered. 


These rule-of-thumb suggestions can be applied to 
all activities involved in the post-war program of the 
USES. And, inasmuch as such activities invariably 
are carried out in cooperation with one or more 
groups in the community, the same guiding principles 
apply to all phases of participation in community 
planning and community action. 


To cooperate fully and effectively with community 
organizations and Government agencies, the ‘local 
office should understand and believe in the services it 
has to offer. Otherwise, it will be unable to determine 
what specific services are needed by the community 
under varying circumstances. If its services are not 
being utilized by the community, the local office must 
present such services for community consideration as 
effectively as possible. Or if the community organiza- 
tion is inadequate, the local office should work toward 
the improvement of such organization. Pooling of 
resources, not an attempt to dominate community 
effort, should be its aim. 


A program of labor market analysis and information 
will be most successful when the local office knows 
what it has to offer and how it can integrate its in- 
formation in the pooled effort. In many communities 
the Committee for Economic Development, the Cham- 
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ber of Commerce, and various research organizations 
are assembling, interpreting, and disseminating labor 
market information or conducting community sur- 
veys. In such cases, the USES may serve the commun- 
ity best by working with such groups and do what it 
can to facilitate, verify, or supplement their activities. 
Information obtainable only from local office records 
or activities, occupational analysis information, and 
certain other information most readily obtained by 
USES—such as characteristics of unemployed workers 
—should be put before the community clearly and 
promptly. 


Effective Employment Service 


To provide effective placement service, the USES 
must know how and to what degree such service is 
needed in the community. In small compact com- 
munities with few industries, other USES services may 
be of greater value to the community; thus, aggressive 
promotion of the placement service may be inadvis- 
able. On the other hand, effective placement service 
can help significantly to stabilize and regularize em- 
ployment in larger and more complex communities; 
can stabilize business by reducing labor turn-over, and 
by speeding transfers of workers between jobs, and by 
facilitating improvement in production standards and 
occupational adjustment of workers. 


In service to veterans, there is an urgent need for 
integration with other community efforts. Because 
both the community and the USES are vitally inter- 
ested in adequate service to veterans, the USES should 
take steps to explain and promote the use of its ser- 
vices to veterans. Any service to veterans provided 
by the USES in cooperation with other community 
groups also tends, of course, to promote USES’s own 
services to veterans. 


A maximum of cooperation is needed, too, with 
schools and colleges, plant employee counselors, with 
public and private organizations, if employment coun- 
seling of the USES is to succeed. To the total counsel- 
ing activity in the community the USES can bring 
much in the way of occupational and industrial in- 
formation, labor market data, special techniques for 
placing handicapped persons, and other aids—pro- 
vided the local office understands the true nature of 
these aids and their potential value to the community. 
Inasmuch as USES employment counseling can fully 
serve the community only if these aids are used with 
and by others in the community, they must be made 
available to the community to solve its occupational 
adjustment problems, to expand vocational training 
opportunities, and to develop trained vocational 
counselors. . 


Finally, in order to provide personnel management 
services to employers, USES must know and respect 
its tools, make these tools available, and exhibit a 
willingness to assist others freely. Methods, tech- 
niques, and tools developed by the USES can be used 
to great advantage by many employers. Making them 
available to employers and teaching employers how 
to use them may well become a major form of co- 
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operation for the USES. The resulting improved 
personnel practices will go a long way not only toward 
bringing the community closer to full use of its labor 
force, but also toward improving labor relations. 
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Recognizing that efforts toward a community re- 
conversion and maximum employment plan will be 
handicapped without full United States Employment 
Service participation, Region X early began to study 
ways and means for such participation. Some 2 
months before the surrender of Japan, Region X 
released a Policy on Participation in Community 
Organization for the guidance and direction of all 
USES staff in the region. The policy stipulated that 
the USES will: 


1. Take an active interest in the development and 
participation in community council or other commun- 
ity organization. 


2. Where there is no community organization, 
USES will assist in the formation of such organization 
when the community wants it. 


3. The role of the USES will be that of assisting. 
Humility will be the watchword; in no case will USES 
seek to be the big “I AM.” 


4. USES will try to understand the objective and 
activities of the community including those of each 
community service agency and group. 


5. The USES will especially cooperate through 
the community organization in perfecting a local in- 
formation service for veterans and their families— 
such information service being the focal point for 
assisting the veteran or his family in finding out what 
he wants to do and how to do it. Ideally, this infor- 
mation service should be a part of a community in- 
formation center which serves all the people. 


Avoid Domination by One Group 


What then, should be the structure of a community 
organization for full employment? Except in unusual 
situations, the community mobilization for full em- 
ployment is likely to prove unsuccessful if any one 
group or organization—either private or public— 
attempts to dominate. Only when the cooperative 
efforts of all are mobilized will the community force 
for full employment have the unity, continuity, and 
power which will assure full success. Each must as- 
sume his full share of responsibility, each must sub- 
= personal prominence to the efficiency of the 
whole. 


Ideally, then, a community committee for full em- 
ployment would be made up of representatives from 
these groups: social agencies and welfare, civic, Gov- 
ernment agencies, trade associations, veterans’ organi- 
zations, public utility and transportation, labor or- 
ganizations, bank, insurance, finance and real estate, 
education and training agencies, religious and philan- 
thropic, and professional societies. This large and 
comprehensive membership would meet as a body to 
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assert primarily an advisory function in voting on all 
important matters before the committee. . 

Because of the unwieldy size of the full committee, 
an Executive Committee would be required to co- 
ordinate and direct community effort. This would 
be a small and permanent group most effective if it 
included only the chairmen of all subcommittees, pre- 
sided over by the chairman or executive director of the 
full committee. 


Groups might include the following: A Survey 
Committee, made up of representatives from groups 
equipped and able to collect and analyze factual in- 
formation, to complete broad community surveys or 
special surveys, and to recommend action; a Citizens’ 
Committee,,.made up of outstanding community lead- 
ers; to advise’ on community needs, an Action Com- 
mittee, made up of representatives from groups rep- 
resenting various fields of employment and workers, 
to carry out approved actions; a Ways and Means 
Committee, made up of civic leaders, to advise on 
and facilitate methods of carrying out approved ac- 
tion; and a Public Relations Committee, made up of 
newspaper and radio people and civic leaders, to keep 
the community-at-large informed regarding the under- 
takings, accomplishments, and objectives of the com- 
munity committee for employment. 


Organization for Full Employment 


In a majority of communities, an organization or 
committee for maximum employment will not come 
full-blown upon a scene where nothing existed before. 
Rather, it usually will evolve from various community 
efforts to cope with some broad problem of great 
concern to the entire community—some compelling 
“common denominator” without which close com- 
munity cooperation is virtually impossible. Today, the 
force or interest which best can weld the community 
together in a common effort is concern over the wel- 
fare of the veterans who are returning to the civilian 
life which they left to battle the enemy. 


Community efforts to serve the veteran, therefore, 
may provide the best springboard for efforts to serve 
not only the veteran but also the war worker and all 
other persons in the community in matters of employ- 
ment. 


Inasmuch as veterans and their families will consti- 
tute nearly half of the Nation’s population, the com- 
munity inevitably will be organizing to serve all when 
it organizes to help ex-servicemen. In planning for 
veterans, even in compiling a community guide to 
service for veterans, it becomes clear that such action 
has value for the entire community. A dividing line 
can not be drawn to show where veterans’ needs end 
and the needs of nonveterans begin. 


Just as the community must serve as the secretariat 
for the needs of veterans, so it must serve for the 
employment needs of all. Fact-finding to identify 
“target areas” of veterans’ needs is part and parcel of 
identifying employment problems of the entire com- 
munity. In rallying and coordinating local, State and 
Federal forces to serve the veteran, the community will 
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go a long way toward marshalling these forces for the 
battle against unemployment. 


In brief, the community which focuses on service 
to veterans should find itself well along the way to 
organization for full employment. In such an organi- 
zation, service to veterans would be given even greater 
emphasis and attention, rather, the problems of vete- 
rans would be integrated more closely with the prob- 
lems of the entire community on whose solution the 
solution of veterans’ problems must finally depend. 


To summarize the foregoing, then, Region X holds 
that effective community groups must be represented ; 
second, the most powerful and respected leaders in the 
community must provide leadership, full support, and 
active participation; third, the most effective rallying 
force in the community effort and attack is the most 
wide-spread problem of the veteran—employment. 


How can the USES stimulate or take part in the 
mobilization of community forces for full employ- 
ment? Where the community has not taken steps to- 
ward organization for full employment, USES may 
take the initiative in stimulating such action through 
discussions with outstanding community leaders, some 
of whom will be in close touch with USES as the 
result of Management-Labor Committee or Commun- 
ity Manpower Steering Committee relationships de- 
veloped during the war. Where community service 
to veterans has been organized, USES special services 
to veterans may pave the way to stimulation of com- 
munity organization for full employment. 


Even where no over-all community organization is 
practicable or possible, cooperation for full employ- 
ment may be enhanced by USES through its direct 
cooperation with various community organizations. 
War has shown many ways of making such coopera- 
tion effective; peace will disclose still other ways. 
But in all instances, a Government agency should avoid 
getting up front in broad community organization. 
Instead, it should serve with reticence, doing what it 
can to focus community forces on the problems at 
hand, and it should stand in readiness at all times to 
assist others in the community interest. 


In discussing the Region X policy statement and 
other aspects of USES participation in community 








organization for full employment, regional and field 
staff achieved general agreement on certain rules-of- 
thumb for USES cooperation. Among these, the fol- 
lowing five suggestions merit consideration for adop- 
tion or adaptation according to circumstances in each 
community: 


1. Stimulate Effective Community Organization. 
—Where organization is favorable, support it and 
participate in it; where organization is lacking, stimu- 
late sound and discourage unsound organization; 
where organization is faulty, do your part to effect 
salutary changes. 


2. Accept Merited Recognition But Not Pre- 
eminence.—Any division of the true community 
character of the organization or committee threatens 
its effectiveness; any group or agency which stands out 
in a vulnerable position, jeopardizes its own and the 
committee’s effectiveness by providing the community 
with a scapegoat and providing opposing forces with 
an easy target. 


3. Start Cooperation With the Most Accepted 
USES Services—New or strengthened USES tech- 
niques, facilities, or services which proved of wid- 
est value to the community in wartime, are likely 
to be the most welcomed assistance in peacetime; effec- 
tive cooperation, however slight at the start, will pave 
the way to greater cooperation. 


4. Live Up to Claims and Promises.—Understand 
the USES peacetime program and its particular im- 
plications for your community; work for maximum 
effectiveness in the services available through your 
local office, particularly service to veterans, but recog- 
nize and admit any limitations in these services and 
do not oversell them or assume responsibilities which 
cannot be fulfilled. 


5. Tell the USES Story to the Community.— 
Sustained and effective information activities to ac- 
quaint the community with local and national USES 
operations and information significant to full employ- 
ment, represent in themselves important assistance to 
the community effort for full employment and point 
the way to other assistance available through USES. 


MORE TO COME! 


ACTIVE IN community planning for maxi- 
mum employment also are the USES offices in 


San Francisco, Calif.; Washington, D. C.; 
Hawaii; Buffalo, Dansville, Utica-Rome, N. Y.; 
Lane County, Ore.; Anderson County, Charles- 
ton County, Florence, Richland County, Spar- 
tanburg, York County, S. C.; Columbia, Lewis- 
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burg, Memphis, Pulaski, Tenn.; and Wheeling, 
W. Va. The USES. offices in these towns have 
contributed articles, but lack of space or lateness 
in receiving the manuscripts prevented us from 
using them in this issue of the Review. Some of 
the manuscripts will be published in subsequent 
issues beginning with January 1946. 











MIFFLIN COUNTY KEEPS AHEAD OF PROBLEMS 


Lewistown 


Fights the “Ghost” 


. « By SAUL W. ABEL 
Informational Representative, 
USES, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE NATION, debating the profound question of 
full employment, may well turn its eyes to Mifflin 
County in central Pennsylvania. Here the folks have 
launched a project which may interest those worried 
about providing jobs for all who can work. 

Mifflin’s county seat is Lewistown, a community of 
some 14,000 population. Its 276,000 acres are almost 
equally divided between forest and farm land. The 
two major industries of the county, and the only ones 
of importance in terms of employment, are located in 
and near Lewistown, one producing metal products 
and the other textiles. 

The sad fact is that Lewistown is confronted with 
a prospect of gradual decline in its economic status. 
This long-term trend in the area was temporarily 
halted by the stimulus of tremendous wartime pro- 
duction requirements. Pent-up demand for civilian 
production may maintain the present level of activity 
for a few more years. But foresighted citizens of the 
area see the strong likelihood that the future will turn 
Mifflin County into a depressed area and Lewistown 
into a ghost town unless vigorous action is taken to 
sustain its economic life on a substantial basis. 

Such action was, indeed, first taken in the fall of 
1942, when a preliminary study of post-war prospects 
for Lewistown was conducted by the Research Bureau 
of Pennsylvania State College. This brought into 
sharp focus the unfavorable aspects of probable future 
development and suggested fields of activity for 
further study in preparation for required adjustments. 

The preliminary report led early in 1945 to the 
formation of a Borough Planning Commission repre- 
sentative of all the public and private agencies operat- 
ing in the community. This commission was later 
succeeded by a nonprofit group known as the Mifflin 
County Development Committee. Dr. Charles S. 


Wyand, Professor of Economics at Pennsylvania State . 


College and author of the preliminary Lewistown re- 
port, was retained to direct an intensive and compre- 
hensive economic survey of Mifflin County. 

The survey’s objectives were to determine, first, the 
current economic trends affecting the area; second, 
the existing local economic assets and liabilities; and 
third, the possible adjustments that would permit 
more effective use of local human, physical, and finan- 
cial resources. 

The most significant feature of the entire program 
is that of total community participation. All reports 
and proposals were thoroughly discussed by all the 
groups and interests in the area. All decisions were 





reached through democratic processes, including a 
town meeting held to approve the entire project. 
Mifflin County citizens clearly recognized the fallacy 
of looking for aid in their economic plight to outside 
sources which had neither as intimate a knowledge 
of local problems nor as deep an interest in their 
solution. From its beginning, the Lewistown program 
represented a truly cooperative community project. 
It was clearly settled that while professional experts 
in various fields might be utilized to collect basic in- 
formation, local people would aid in this task, and, 
that local people would determine how to use the data 
in a sustained program of economic adjustment for 
the area. 


USES Invited to Help 


Shortly after VJ-Day, the United States Employ- 
ment Service was asked to help with a vital segment 
of this thoroughgoing program. The over-all group, 
the County Development Committee, had set up 10 
subcommittees: agriculture, industry, labor, living 
conditions, finance, retail, public services, veterans, 
history, and executive. Each subcommittee was re- 
sponsible for helping in the collection of survey data 
and for a detailed knowledge of pertinent local prob- 
lems and prospects in its special field. Existing local 
agencies were used to full advantage, supplementing 
the work of the County Development Committee and 
its subgroups. 

As its first major problem, the subcommittee on 
labor tackled the job of determining the post-war 
manpower resources of the area. A questionnaire 
was developed and circulated to every employer in 
the county to reflect an accurate picture of employ- 
ment prospects in existing local enterprises. The next 
step was to determine the complexion of the area’s 
labor supply, and it was for the performance of this 
task that the assistance of the USES was requested. 
In accord with a Nation-wide policy of wholehearted 
cooperation with all community groups and agencies 
working toward the goal of full employment, the 
USES in Pennsylvania promptly agreed to assist in 
the project, and plans were developed for joint par- 
ticipation in a manpower survey by the local USES 
office in Lewistown and State headquarters in Harris- 
burg. 

Primary purpose of the manpower survey was to 
establish the number and occupational classification 
of the workers presently employed in the county, those 
employed in the county before the war, and those who 
intended to remain in the county’s post-war labor 
market. The County Development Committee and 
USES jointly developed a questionnaire, and worked 
out an operating plan calling for monitors to visit 
every employer in the area and record the required 
information on the schedules for individual employes 
of each establishment. 

In Lewistown, these monitors or enumerators are 
paid workers, hired by the County Development Com- 
mittee and trained at the local USES office to gather 
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the necessary data. In the rest of the county, the in- 
formation is collected by volunteer workers. To 
complete the coverage of the area’s manpower, the 
local USES office undertook to secure information on 
the schedules for all unemployed persons listed in its 
files, for all returning veterans, and all unemployment 
compensation claimants passing through the office. 


At this writing, the crews of enumerators are busy 
canvassing their assigned districts. The schedules are 
flowing into the USES office at Lewistown for pre- 
liminary processing.- After checking and coding, they 
will be forwarded to the Reports and Analysis Section 
of the State USES headquarters at Harrisburg. There 
the job of tabulation and analysis will be completed, 
a summary report prepared and submitted to the 
County Development Committee. This report will 
be combined with the industry estimates of post-war 
employment to form the manpower section of the 
over-all study. 
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So. [linois 
Builds Job Plan 


By LINK PERRINE 
Manager, USES, Herrin, Ill. 


BEFORE AN Employment Service can function 
properly it must have jobs for its applicants. To have 
jobs we must have the respect and cooperation of the 
employer and employee groups. To have this respect 
and cooperation we must be in a position to serve 
them efficiently. To get in this position we must 
let them know we are around and ready to serve. 
What better way can we demonstrate this than by 
participation in the civic and community affairs? 


That is why the United States Employment Ser- 
vice in “Little Egypt” is working with other groups 
in one of the most promising enterprises in our com- 
munity. 

Little Egypt is the nickname for southern Illinois. 
It is so named because the southern part of the State 
comes to a point at the confluence of the mighty 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, causing a land forma- 
tion not unlike the delta of the Nile. 


Little Egypt includes the rather thickly populated 
Franklin, Jackson, Williamson, and Saline Counties. 
The center of this population is at Herrin. And this 
is where our story is laid. 


The story opens in the early Twentieth Century 
when bituminous coal was discovered in Williamson 
County. Mines opened up. Workers began to mi- 
grate to this section from all parts of the country. 
Business began to thrive. But with the coming of 
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Other surveys are now under way, have already 
been made, or are soon to be started. They include 
studies of mineral assets, transportation facilities, hous- 
ing, and other physical and human resources. When 
the picture is completed, Mifflin County willl have an 
amazingly exact and thorough reflection of its eco- 
nomic characteristics, providing a solid foundation for 
community adjustments required to achieve full em- 
ployment and prosperity. 

Outstanding because of its far-sighted planning in 
advance of the actual impact of economic stress, the 
Lewistown program is also worthy of note because it 
exemplifies smooth teamwork between local citizens 
and outside experts; between public agencies and 
private groups; among labor, industry, and Govern- 
ment. 


The role of the local USES in this project is indica- 
tive of the great peacetime opportunity for the Em- 
ployment Service to participate in cooperative com- 
munity programs for full employment. 


nae? Ree. 2 ee Rests 


1927, 1928, and 1929, the cost of mining coal, caused 
by extra long haulage underneath the surface, forced 
abandonment of many of these shafts. 


A new field was opened up in Franklin County, 
just north of Williamson. This county was fairly 
prosperous with its new industry until about 1935. 
Then came mechanization. Many workers were 
thrown out of jobs when new types of machinery 
were installed. 

An inventory made about 1940 revealed a very 
appalling condition, especially in Williamson County. 
If the area was to survive something had to be done! 
However, the war came and a large ordnance plant 
was located here which relieved conditions fairly well 
during that period. 

Now with war industries gone, the outlook begins 
to darken. The problem is threefold: 

1. Three out of every four jobs which formerly 
existed in the Franklin, Williamson, and Saline Coun- 
ty coal mines had disappeared—swept away either by 
mine abandonment or mechanization. 

‘ 2. New industries are inadequate to fill the gap in 
the area’s economy. 

3. The size of the area’s population has declined 
only slightly over a period of years (it is estimated 
that there are a quarter of a million people residing 
within a 25-mile radius of the city of Herrin). 

These worked-out mines cannot be profitably oper- 
ated and the mine operators cannot be expected to 
abandon their expensive mechanized equipment. 

Agriculture, too, in Little Egypt, has been in a de- 
pressed condition and cannot be expected to help 
sustain the economy at a very high level. While 
there are scattered communities and prosperous farm- 
ers through Little Egypt, the land within the area is 
generally poor. For generations, farmers in southern 
illinois have considered themselves fortunate when 
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they raised half the crop regularly grown on average 
land 100 miles or more to the north. 

In recent years unemployed and part-time coal 
miners have tried to eke out a living by engaging in 
smal] scale farming “on the side.” 


Workers Refuse to Migrate 


The unemployed workers of this area have per- 
sistently refused to migrate to other industrial areas 
permanently even when lured by offers of good pay. 
Just prior to World War II a survey showed that there 
were some 23,000 unemployed workers within the 
area. This does not take into consideration the great 
number of women who were desirous of work but 
never regularly employed. 

Now it can be assumed that with the many thou- 
sands of young men and women in the armed forces, 
most of whom can be expected to return to their 
homes along with other idle workers, some 50,000 to 
60,000 jobs will be required in southern Illinois to 
take up the “slack” in employment in post-war years. 

In an effort to plan for post-war relief, a group 
of wide-awake citizens in Herrin got together and 
planned for an area-wide organization. Surrounding 
cities were notified to send representatives to a meet- 
ing to be held in this city. Southern Illinois Incorpo- 
rated was formed. Its purpose: to develop the area 
for the post-war era. Thirteen directors were elected 
from 13 different communities. 


The president of the Herrin Chamber of Commerce 
was chosen to head Southern Illinois Incorporated, 
and together with directors of the organization, has 
outlined definite plans to be followed and achieve- 
ments to be expected. Meetings are held periodically 
and attendance has been good. Usually present are 
the community’s merchants, doctors, lawyers, civic 
leaders, and Government workers, representatives of 
labor groups, farmers, and many others. They con- 
tribute time, money, and knowledge to one common 
purpose. Everyone realizes that action and coopera- 
tion are needed if prosperity is to prevail. 

In the city of Herrin they have organized a Com- 
munity Council consisting of all groups. A Board of 
Directors has been elected consisting of 10 members 
from labor groups and 5 from business. The entire 
city was solicited for funds to be used to attract in- 
dustry. To date, $75,000 has been subscribed. 


The over-all plan, of course, is to get employment 
for all. These organizations were founded for this 
purpose. The local USES managers of the Herrin 
and West Frankfort employment offices are partici- 
pating actively and whole-heartedly in the entire 
program. The USES manager in Herrin is a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce and secretary of 
the Herrin Rotary Club. The manager of the West 
Frankfort USES office isa member of the West Frank- 
fort Rotary Club and has been appointed to one of 
the major committees of Southern Illinois Incorpo- 
rated. Much valuable information has been supplied 
by these offices. It was the Employment Service that 
awakened these organizations to the actual employ- 
ment plight of the county and the surrounding area. 
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At a recent meeting of Southern Illinois Incorpo- 
rated in Herrin, the employment office manager put 
these facts before his listeners: 

Using Williamson County as a criterion: 6,200 were 
recruited for outside jobs through the Employment 
Service during the war. An estimated 2,500 of these 
have already returned. Another 2,500 will possibly 
return within the next few months. Fifteen hundred 
of the above are likely to find jobs in this area, but 
the remaining 3,500 will have little chance of doing 
so. Of the 6,500 service inductees, it is expected that 
at least 2,000 of them will not have jobs waiting for 
them. Eighteen hundred residents have been laid off 
at the Illinois Ordnance Plant. This leaves a potential 
7,300 unemployed in this county. , 


Employnient information from the USES and cer- 
tain economic data from Southern Illinois Normal 
University helped to supply the material on which 
to build the plans and establish the goals for South- 
ern Illinois Incorporated. These plans are: (1) 
Obtain a hydrogenation plant; (2) make effort to 
establish a number of new industries; (3) convert the 
thousands of acres of absentee-owned waste lands’ to 
private ownership and production; (4) reconvert the 
Illinois Ordnance Plant to peacetime manufacturing 
units that will provide a minimum of 3,000 jobs; (5) 
complete the supplemental dams to be used as a 
water reserve for the large Crab Orchard Lake in 
Williamson County; (6) develop the Crab Orchard 
Lake Recreation Program; (7) establish an area air- 
port; (8) create a Soil Conservation District; (9) 
organize a Veterans Rehabilitation Center; (10) ex- 
pand the local Veterans Hospital. 


Efforts of the organization have begun to show 
results. In Herrin, the Independent Casing Com- 
pany has located a plant and expects to employ some 
100 women by the first of the year. The Borg- 
Warner Company has now under construction in this 
city an $850,000 plant which, when completed, is 
expected to employ some 1,500 men and women. 
Production will begin next January. The Industria] 
Services, Inc., has placed a sub-assembly plant in 
West Frankfort and expects to employ, at peak, about 
75 women. Attorneys from a large manufacturing 
concern in Chicago were in Herrin the past week 
drawing up plans for the possible location of a fur- 
niture factory here, which should employ some 600 
people at peak production. Mine operators have 
been contacted and have indicated their willingness 
to cooperate in rehabilitating the surface of their 
lands for agricultural purposes. In this connection, 
meetings have also been held with officials of various 
Government departments. 


We, in the Employment Service, feel that our or- 
ganization has been well represented in these pro- 
grams and has helped in obtaining good results to 
date. 





1Coal mine companies, before locating their mines, purchased large 
tracts of land. After available coal was taken from underneath the sur- 
face, these properties were abandoned by the company; however, they 
retained ownership. They are now a tee owners inasmuch as 
they have left this area for other fields. 
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PLANNING 
Pasadena 
Pattern 


. » By MARION de PAAR 
Manager, USES, Pasadena, Calif. 


THE WORD “post-war” had been used so long in 
Pasadena that it was an “actuality” as early as 1944. 
By that time there was a happy combination of so- 
called post-war planning groups and long-established 
agencies serving the community. The local United 
States Employment Service has participated in most 
of the activities of both these groups. 


The Committee on Economic Development in this 
community chose to work closely with Chamber of 
Commerce committees. The most active participa- 
tion by the USES in this joint CED-CC program was 
in the Industrial Committee which has been stimu- 
lating war plants to begin making plans for their con- 
version or reconversion as early as 1944. Another 
committee, composed of local citizens, working both 
with the Committee for Economic Development and 
the Chamber of Commerce in 1944, laid down some 
thought-provoking fundamentals and objectives for 
the community which were widely circulated and ac- 
cepted by other groups. 

More recently, in 1945, the State of California 
Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission, 
spearheaded on the local level by the: USES, com- 
pleted a survey of all community factors which would 
affect planning for the post-war era. While VJ-Day 
has sidetracked the use of this survey for the moment, 
the fundamental aspects of the survey and the value 
of bringing many groups together for the purpose 
have not been lost. Planning for the future was 
speeded by the coordination of these groups particu- 
larly in rezoning, transportation, and housing. 

Another interesting beginning toward community- 
wide action was made with the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, a group of about 600 young men who are 
vigorous in their leadership. Each member acts as 
a sort of guide or counselor to any young serviceman 
or civilian who is interested in a job or business 
opportunity. The 600-strong Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has teamed up with the USES in this 
work. This activity not only makes a liaison for de- 
veloping jobs but it gives a further opportunity for 
exchange of information in the various job fields in- 
valuable to the placement officers and the Veterans 
Employment Representatives in the USES. 

The most recent plan for developing employment 
in this area is the gathering together by the USES 
of small groups of employers to undertake intensive 
surveys of their own future needs, to study the opera- 
tions in plants or businesses with a view to improving 
hiring practices, training, supervision, and follow-up 
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in the plants or business to insure better placement on 
the job. A member of the Industrial Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce and a representative of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce take part and 
relay information to their respective organizations. 
Two plants have recently secured the services of an- 
alysts in the Industrial Services Division of USES 
and have planned hiring programs extending over a 
6-month period and involving hundreds of workers. 


The schools present the same opportunity for co- 
operation with the USES whenever the project or 
plan is sound. At the present time, the schools are 
active on the Veterans Advisory Council and on test- 
ing and counseling committees, giving their valuable 
advice in these fields and cooperating in the use of 
records. USES is represented on school committees 
by staff members. The notable examples of close 
relationships with the schools come in the fields of 
guidance, junior college, education for women, and 
vocational education. Needless to say, the impetus 
from such planned coordination is successful in pro- 
grams which have to do with full employment such 
as Apprenticeship Training and On-the-Job Train- 
ing, and special training programs for veterans. 


Organized Labor Provides Leadership 


Another type of leadership is provided in Pasadena 
by organized labor. The Central Labor Council has 
its various business agents of each Union who not 
only work in conjunction with the USES interviewers 
and placement officers but also are available as ac- 
tive leaders for the various groups and organizations 
suggested above. It is assumed that these people will 
take their part on the various committees and they 
do. One of the recent problems was the inception of 
an Apprenticeship Training Program by the Meat- 
cutters’ Union with representatives of the USES and 
schools participating. The only missing factor at the 
time was meat. Now we have that, too. 


Perhaps the best example of coordinated activities 
is the Veterans Advisory Council which was started 
in April, 1944. This was composed of professional 
staff members of the American Red Cross, Veterans 


‘Administration, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 


American Veterans, American Legion, United States 
Employment Service, Selective Service, Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Council of Social Agencies, Army 
Regional Hospital. These members agreed in June 
1944 to meet every Friday until they had acquainted 
themselves with the material which they needed to 
know regarding the veteran. It is interesting to note 
that they are still meeting every Friday morning from 
8:30 to 9:30 in the USES office and admit that they 
are just beginning to learn the vast body of facts 
which is necessary to know before the veteran can be 
served successfully. They bring together the mem- 
bers of the large council, about 60 in all, when there 
is need for action or information to be relayed to the 
larger group. This again demonstrates what Pasa- 
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dena leaders reiterate: Do not call meetings just to 
have us meet. Cal] meetings only for significant 
action. 

What are the results? It is too early to say that 
full employment will result. Much must be done to 
educate employers to better selection of workers, bet- 
ter placement within the plant or business, better 
induction training, and better supervision on a day- 
to-day basis. The pioneer employers who are carry- 
ing this program through should have a pattern to 
show in the next 6 or 8 months which, we hope, will 
convince other employers of the worth of the pro- 
gram. 

The heartening factors in this development are the 
willingness of employers, committees, and community 
groups to get together “at the drop of a hat” if the 
purpose of the meeting is constructive; the willing- 
ness to fuse groups and committees into one coordi- 
nated group for the same purpose the analytical and 
“tough” attitude used in surveying the proposed 
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Long Beach 
is Prepared 


. . By FRANCES STANFIELD 


Information O fhicer, 
USES, Long Beach, Calif. 


THE DRAMATIC end of the war could have sig- 
naled disaster in Long Beach, Calif., had not man- 
agement and labor, civic officials, and the United 
State Employment Service succeeded throughout the 
fever-pitch war production period in keeping an eye 
on the future and laying the ground work for meet- 
ing post-war problems. 


Not so many years ago, Long Beach was a prim 
little resort town. Today, Dr. Elmer Nelson, nation- 
ally known economist, predicts that the Long Beach 
area is due for phenomenal growth. 


War years added 115,000 people to the population 
of the area served by the Long Beach office and al- 
most 55,000 to the working population. They’re 
still coming in faster than they are leaving. This, 
coupled with sharp cut-backs in war industries, par- 
ticularly in aircraft and shipbuilding, has failed to 
develop into a chaotic unemployment condition for 
one reason—we have kept Long Beach growing! 

Her problems are our problems and her achieve- 
ment ours; and it is with great pride that we recognize 
USES imprints on her growth and development. 

Most recent contribution to reconversion and solu- 
tion of unemployment is the fusing of labor and 
management into a labor-market clearing house. The 


USES was responsible for setting up the Long Beach 
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methods so that the province of other groups, organi- 
zations, or agencies is not duplicated or infringed 
upon; and finally, the willingness to go out of exist- 
ence as a group when the job is finished. This atti- 
tude on the part of the citizenry makes mandatory 
that all administrators—in this case the management 
of the local USES—be willing and able to state the 
need in terse terms; that the project planned is not 
being done by other organizations; or that the matter 
can be done by integrating or coordinating other 
groups. All this develops a challenge for the local 
USES leaders to be not only forward-thinking but to 
know their own community and its citizenry. 

As one outstanding citizen says: “The program of 
full employment is a community program. The 
USES cannot succeed alone. The schools cannot 
succeed alone. The employers cannot succeed alone. 
Labor cannot succeed alone. It will take the com- 
bined thinking of all these groups to bring about 
concerted action.” 


SEG:AN.. ON): BOS 


Employment Advisory Committee—a 14-man panel 
on which management officials and labor leaders are 
equally represented. 


The day after the appointees were named, Ed 
Brown, Secretary or the Central Labor Council, 
elected for one of the Employment Advisory Com- 
mittee posts, released this statement to the press: “I 
fee] the Employment Advisory Committee established 
by the Long Beach USES will fill.a definite need in 
the community in the post-war period just as labor- 
management committees have during wartime.” 

In the same article appeared a statement by R. S. 
Holcomb, Manager, Adohr Milk Farms, another 
Employment Advisory Committee member: “I think 
Long Beach has an opportunity to point the way to 
a sensible handling of some of the many problems 
of employment and unemployment arising from the 
end of the war. George Toll’s (Long Beach USES 
manager) suggestion of the Employment Advisory 
Committee to consider solutions along this line in 
advance of any crises, is a solid contribution to good 
order.” 


These statements reflect the acceptance of the 
committee by local labor and management officials. 


Discussion planned for meetings ahead will run the 
gamut of local employment problems: 


Means of Best Utilizing the Existing Local Labor 
Supply. 

Successful Employment of the Physically Disabled. 

Improving Quality of Job Service for Veterans. 

Utilization of Youth and the Older Worker. 


Improved Placement Service Through the Use of 
Job Families and Aptitude Testing. 


Compiling and Distributing Labor Market Infor- 
mation. 


Employment Service Review 





It is gratifying to our USES office that in our 
veterans programs the press, radio stations, city offi- 
cials, social agencies, civic and service clubs and 
lodges, employers, Chamber of Commerce, clergy, 
Army and Navy, public library, city schools, the 
AWVS, and other Government agencies have given 
us every assistance. 


This splendid cooperation has been developed 
through local office operations and the forming on 
our own initiative of committees to assist us in the 
handling of veterans’ problems. 


The Employment Subcommittee of the Veterans 
Employment Council, organized by the local USES 
office, brings together a panel of local technicians 
who give us professional assistance on veterans’ prob- 
lems. Membership on the subcommittee is flexible 
in order that specialists who are qualified to advise 
on the problems at hand may be caJled in. The 
group works as a clinic. The work and case history 
of veterans under consideration are presented to the 
subcommittee for discussion and recommendations. 
Meetings are not called on specific dates but as the 
occasion demands. ‘The committee has been kept 
small and discussions informal as we consider these 
conditions conducive to headway. A great deal al- 
ready has been done by this group in developing 
employment opportunities for veterans who, because 
of injuries, lack of occupational training and/or ex- 
perience, are difficult to place satisfactorily. 


Not only have we encouraged our employers to 
use returning veterans, but we have assisted them 
in setting up in-plant counseling, hiring, and follow- 
up programs for veterans. 


Campaign for Disabled 


Over a year ago we launched a mammoth cam- 
paign designed to focus the public’s attention on 
the necessity of using scientific methods in placing 
disabled veterans; to acquaint the servicemen and 
women and the public, generally, with the local facili- 
ties available to. the veteran; to familiarize veterans, 
employers, and the public with legislation affecting 
the veteran; and to publicize the successful utiliza- 
tion of disabled veterans by local firms. 


The entire city took part in what resulted in one of 
the most effective publicity campaigns ever launched 
in Long Beach. And so we laid the ground work for 
the solving of veterans’ problems long before mass 
demobilization. 

Over a year ago an opportunity came to the local 
USES office to work with the newly organized Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. From the start, 
the local USES manager has served as Chairman of 
the Labor Relations Committee of the CED and our 
assistant manager recently has been appointed to 
serve on the CED subcommittee. 

This group is working to expand existing industries 
and attract new industries to Long Beach. It is thus 
working toward a solution for the employment 
of returning veterans and displaced war industry 
workers. 
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When the Chamber of Commerce wrote to em- 
ployers all over the Nation urging them to locate in 
this area, the letters were filled with data based on 
graphs, charts, maps, reports, and surveys provided 
by the local USES office. Two of the most impor- 
tant questions in the minds of employers consider- 
ing locating in Long Beach are: “What types of 
industries now are operating in the Long Beach 
area?” and “Are there enough workers available in 
the classifications I must employ to keep my plant in 


operation?” The local USES provided the answers 
to these questions. 


Our surveys show that very little of our working 
population is unskilled and this has been a big sell- 
ing point in urging out-of-the-area employers to 
locate here. To assist in the program, we broke the 
working population down into occupational classifi- 
cations. We also figured the man-hours which would 
be available to employers wishing to locate here. 


That the Chamber of Commerce considers us the 
leading local authority on labor market information 
is indicated by the following typical incident: 


During October, the Chamber of Commerce re- 
ferred us representatives of a San Diego firm con- 
sidering locating in this area. We reviewed the em- 
ployment needs of this company which will provide 
employment for approximately 200 workers, and 








Thriving Business for the Disabled 


IT IS THE responsibility of every United States Employ- 
ment Service office to create job opportunities for the physi- 
cally disabled but in Long Beach the handicapped have a 
unique opportunity for employment. Reason—a group of 
nonprofit factories employing physically disabled workers 
and transacting $3 million of business in 1944. 

Workers earn every penny of their wages, which inciden- 
tally, average a little above prevailing wage rates for simi- 
lar occupational classifications in Long Beach. 


The factories were started by a veteran of World War I 
with only 10 percent vision, who although entitled to a 
salary according to the corporation papers on which appear 
the names of 18 prominent Long Beach citizens, has chosen 
to live on an income derived from other sources. 

Like many a successful American business venture, this 
business was started in a small way. Such marketable items 
as rattan furniture and raffia baskets were formed by the 
skillful fingers of the blind and crippled and a demand for 

' the products grew rapidly. 

In five years, this industry has spread to four locations— 
two in Long Beach, one in Lynwood, and one in Downey. 
Four additional plants now under construction will be 
ready the first of the year. 

These plants manufacture merchandise with a marketable 
future: coaster wagons, tricycles, toys, and metal vegetable 
baskets. 

This group of factories definitely is providing a cushion 
for disabled workers during the post-war period. 

Typical of the staple merchandise being manufactured is - 
a million handles for lifting batteries out of cars which 
will be sold through one of the Nation’s largest chain of 
retail stores. 

Greatest source of qualified disablec workers is the Long 
Beach USES office through which men and women who 
are crippled, deaf, blind, or otherwise disabled, are referred 
for packing, light machine, and assembly work. 
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have informed them that workers in the classifica- 
tions they require are available here. As a result, 
this firm is completing plans to locate in Long Beach. 


Further contributing to the efforts of the Chamber 
of Commerce to develop and expand industry and 
minimize unemployment, the USES manager is an 
active member of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and frequently meets with their Post-War Planning 
Committee and their Youth Activities Committee. 
We can depend upon this enthusiastic group of young 
civic leaders to assist us in many of our programs. 


As early as October 2, 1943, the local USES 
started preparing statistics on housing and meeting 
with various groups which were taking this subject 
under consideration. Because lack of adequate hous- 
ing facilities constituted our most serious bottleneck 
during the war years and which, even now, is stand- 
ing in the way of maximum expansion of industry, 
the local USES manager took the lead in analyzing 
this problem and making recommendations for im- 
provement. Our housing surveys are considered the 
most comprehensive available locally. We also have 
publicized this topic in press releases and have made 
talks on the subject. 


In Long Beach, the local USES manager has just 
been named on the Committee on Placement and 
Guidance for the Long Beach Public Schools. This 
committee will act in an advisory capacity to the 
Supervisor of Guidance and Placement of the Long 
Beach School System and will specialize in the place- 
ment of youth. 


The manager also represents us on the Long Beach 
Council of Social Agencies, of which he is a mem- 
ber, and serves on the CSA Research Committee in 
which capacity he provides statistics on employment, 





population, housing, and other problems which have 
a social and economic bearing on the community. 


In the relocation of returning Japanese-Americans, 
we are assisting the community in creating jobs for 
qualified workers and the manager is serving on the 
Citizen’s Committee for Relocation of Japanese. We 
are getting increasing calls to serve as an informa- 
tional center on this problem. 


Our extensive source of readily available informa- 
tional material has been made possible through our 
Employer Information files (a complete record of 
employment trends, expansion or curtailment of in- 
dustry, working conditions, wage rates, promotional 
and training opportunities, fluctuating labor demands, 
types of products manufactured, transportation facili- 
ties, and every additional type of information which 
has any bearing on the employment of the Long 
Beach area working population), two lengthy surveys 
which we endeavor to keep up-to-date, and a volume 
of reports and records. 


We disseminate information to the community 
through the radio and through 24 newspapers in 
which our articles appear almost daily. As this 
article is written, four of our releases appear in to- 
day’s edition of our local dailies. In addition, we 
are quoted in articles released by the Chamber of 
Commerce, the public library, and mentioned by the 
National Business and Professional Women’s Club. 


It is not just “our good luck” that we have been 
privileged to contribute to community leadership in 
speeding reconversion and in solving employment 
problems. It is the result of long-range planning, 
hard work, participation in community affairs, and 
real desire to be of greatest possible service to em- 
ployer, worker, and the community as a whole. 





NEW HAVEN CIVIC-MINDED 


CIVIC-MINDED CITIZENS recognized the necessity for 
post-war planning in 1942 and organized a Post-War Plan- 
ning Committee through its Chamber of Commerce. Subse- 
quently, this organization was revitalized and set up as the 
Committee for Economic Development, and its activities 
coordinated with the national CED. 


Recognizing the importance of United States Employment 
Service functions in this program, the manager of the New 
Haven office was appointed chairman of the Committee on 
Training and Reemployment. When the activities were re- 
organized under the CED, these two functions were separated, 
with the USES local office manager retaining chairmanship 
of the Reemployment Committee. The USES was represented 
on the Training Committee by the Veterans Employment 
Representative. Additional committees set up were: Pro- 
duction and Industry, Foreign Trade, Sales Managers, 
Building and Construction, Transportation, Distribution, and 
Finance. 

Each of these committees was asked to give a picture of 
present and probable post-war conditions, together with 
recommendations of.action to be taken. 


Activities to date: The Building Committee engaged a 
staff of engineers and architects to survey present and future 
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housing needs; the Foreign Trade group sponsored an exhibit 

of products from Latin-American countries; the Transporta- ' 
tion Committee has conducted traffic surveys, making recom- 

mendations which are easing congestion in the center of the 

city; the Training Committee has issued a directory for 

veterans, listing all schools certified by the State for training 

under the GI Bill; and the Sales Managers group has made 

a survey of job opportunities, supplying information to the 

USES so that it can develop specific orders. 


Immediately following VJ-Day, a letter was sent to the 
Chamber of Commerce members urging them to list all jobs 
with the USES. This was particularly helpful in reestablish- 
ing contacts with the retail] trades and other “less essential” 
employers whom the employment office had not been able to 
serve under war-time restrictions. The information now 
being developed by the Sales Managers survey will help the 
USES in placing the many salesmen who are now returning 
to sales work from war industries. 


New Haven’s plan, to coordinate all the area’s groups and 
interests and to channel all employment information through 
the USES, is a challenge to the Employment Service to prove 
its worth as a community agency—USES for Connecticut. 
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(Continued from page 2 cover) 

The Employment Service must be equipped to provide a comprehensive job information and occupational 
counseling service and an adequate system for bringing together workers and jobs across State lines. There 
must be unity of action and adaptability to the rapidly changing conditions of this period, effective guidance of 
the large-scale inter-State migration which will occur, and efficient provision of certain essential services, such 
as the collection and distribution of job information. 


x« * * 


The CED was organized in the fall of 1942 at the suggestion of Jesse Jones, then Secretary of Commerce. 
Following a meeting of businessmen called by Mr. Jones, there was organized a planning organization which 
came to be known as the Committee for Economic Development. 

The CED announced two major aims: (1) To stimulate company-by-company planning through com- 
munity committees for post-war business expansion and so to create more peacetime productive jobs than ever 
before; (2) to examine public policies and make such recommendations for change or innovation as will promote 
the general welfare. 


Before the CED set out to stimulate peacetime business expansion, it attempted to measure the task ahead 
and set a goal. After careful study, it seemed evident that to create from 7 to 10 million more productive 
jobs than we had in 1940 would mean an increase of from 30 to 45 percent in production of goods and services. 
The main task of the CED, in other words, would be to stimulate business towards peacetime expansion and 
towards speedy attainment of high level post-war productive employment. 


Consequently, when a community committee was organized, the first step of the local program was a sur- 
vey in which employers were asked among others three important questions: (1) How many workers were em- 
ployed in 1940; (2) how many were employed at the time of the survey; (3) how many they expected to 
employ in the post-war period. 


Before an employer could answer that third question he had to complete his post-war preparations for 
expansion. This was one of the things the CED was after. 


To date, 2,900 county and community CED committees have been set up to stimulate post-war preparations 
of local companies and to find out what plans have been made for post-war employment. From time to time 
the CED makes public city-by-city pictures of their employment prospects. The most recent of these was 
released on October 7. This report showed that 25 out of 84 cities expected no major unemployment problem 
—partly due to the fact that businessmen have been stimulated to plan for the future. In the October 7 survey 
as well as in previous surveys, the contributions of the United States Employment Service to the work of the local 
CED committees stands out sharply. It is apparent even from the telegrams the CED has received that many 
of the local community CED chairmen rely heavily on the labor supply and demand figures available from the 
public employment offices. 


In each of the towns and cities where the CED operates it is only one of the many community groups work- 
ing with others to lay low once and for all the spectre of unemployment. We are eager to join our forces with 
all those who want to help in this cause. 


—RALPH E. FLANDERS, Chairman, CED Research Committee. 


American Federation of Labor Aids Planning 
APPEARING RECENTLY before a Senate Committee, I said: 


“The most deep-rooted, universally desired objective next to peace itself, which the war has brought forth, is 
desire for security. Workers want protection against inability to earn a living in a world that underwrites prop- 
erty. Loss of job is a major catastrophe to wage-earners. It may mean loss of savings and investments in addi- 
tion to disorganizing the life of the worker and his dependents. Unemployment leaves deep scars on mind and 
spirit, a cost which society as well as individuals must pay. Fear of unemployment is never completely absent 
from the lives of workers. The right of every person able and willing to work, to an opportunity to earn the 
means to sustain life itself, has become an increasingly compelling deal. . . 
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“Its achievement will be the supreme test of our democratic institutions. . . . 


“Plans for full employment should build on the practices, procedures and methods which have made the 
United States the world’s most powerful Nation economically, with the world’s best paid and most productive 
labor force... .” 


As part of a broad program for maintaining full employment, I further urged that Congress should main- 
tain the United States Employment Service at the Federal level to provide for efficient service to workers and 
industries. The American Federation of Labor has always believed that a truly national Employment Service can 
do a great deal more for the maintenance of full employment than a decentralized USES. 


While Congress and national agencies must discharge their responsibilities in planning for jobs for all, the 
local community cannot disregard its obligation in this cause. That obligation falls heavily on members of the 
AFL as well as on all workers. Members of the AFL are eager to work with all citizens of the community to- 
ward this objective. They are especially glad that the USES is taking an active part in this work. 


The local office as part of a national employment network can provide needed leadership in stabilizing the 
labor market and in extending the opportunities for work for all] 


—WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations Says— 


AS THE United States Employment Service rises to its new responsibilities of helping and guiding local com- 
munities in planning for employment, the Congress of Industrial Organizations pledges its cooperation to the 
fullest extent. 


‘To the workers who make up the CIO, full employment is not a vague objective to be achieved or not 
achieved as chance might have it. Neither is it to us a slogan about which to make speeches and write editorials. 


To our millions of members, full employment is as essential as next week’s pay envelope. We are especially 
sensitive to the need for immediate jobs for all because with the very first day of peace many thousands of CIO 
members were first to feel the pangs of joblessness. Thousands upon thousands of workers in aircraft, iron and 
steel, ship building, and rubber industries—all members of the CIO—were laid off a few hours after Victory- 
Day. Many of these workers are still waiting for the reconversion plans of industry to gather steam. 


The American people cannot wait too long. We cannot sit idly until the debates are over and the law 
makers have made up their mind about full employment. With every hour of delay our workers and their 
families dig deeper into whatever resources they have built up during the war. Many of them are already 
going into debt. 


The CIO is pressing for immediate action to bring about the employment of all those who can and want to 
work. We shall press for action in Washington and in the local community; in headquarters of industry and of 
labor; at labor-management conference tables; at local union meetings and local chambers of commerce. 


The CIO will cooperate with every community agency which steps forward to tackle the problem of full 
employment in good faith. We are especially glad that the local public employment offices in many communi- 
ties are taking an important part in the planning for full employment. The CIO has a healthy respect for the 
abilities and the resources of the local USES offices. They have demonstrated during the war that they have 
vision for planning and daring for action. 


Under great stress, the USES has carried on calmly and effectively. They continued their work as indi- 
vidual units serving each community; as a powerful national chain of labor supply offices and as stabilizers of the 
wartorn labor market. 


The CIO has confidence that the USES can make a distinct contribution to employment planning if given 
the resources and the support from all quarters. For its part, the CIO assures that support. 


—PHILIP MURRAY, President, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
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Tennessee Towns 


Gird for Jobs 


. « By WILL H. WALL 


Manager, USES, 
Cookeville, Tenn. 


WE ARE LOOKING forward to a new era of job 
opportunities in the Upper Cumberlands. 

For years we have been facing the same problem: 
a surplus of workers and a dearth of industries. 
When the farm work is over, the sawmill work done, 
and there isn’t enough work in home industries to 
give a cash income, our folks go to industrial centers 
such as Michigan, Ohio, and other States for work. 
The trek back and forth, when models are being 
changed and employment is slack in the North, has 
in the past flooded the area with unemployed. New- 
ly acquired skills could not be adapted to available 
jobs. 

Getting new industries to the Upper Cumberlands 
is the problem. Our community leaders are awake 
to the possibilities and are organizing. The local 
United States Employment Service has promoted the 
development and location of plants already operat- 
ing. Others are needed, and material progress is 
being made in expanding existing plants and develop- 
ing new ones. The county judge and mayors of the 
various towns have organized committees and in- 
vited manufacturers who may be planning to move 
into our community. To date, representatives from 
factories located in the East and South have been 
here to investigate and have expressed satisfaction 
with prospects of the labor supply, power, and plant 
facilities. 

The city of Cookeville is to build a $200,000 hos- 
pital. Construction should get underway in the 
Spring of 1946. Fifty thousand dollars is to be spent 
for the further development of the present airport 
in Cookeville, which will enable larger planes to land 
here. Cookeville also has plans for a new water sup- 
ply system. Survey is now being made for the 
acquisition of land, clearing of the reservoir, and the 
building of the dam at a cost of approximately 
$250,000. A concrete block plant is being built in 
Cookeville which will employ 15 people. The Ameri- 
can Legion plans on erecting a brick and stone 
Soldiers’ Memorial Building at a cost of $200,000. 
The local USES manager is chairman of the public- 
ity committee for this project. 

The town’s main hotel is to be expanded—30 new 
rooms added and an elevator installed. Office space 
will be provided on the ground floor, and the rest of 
the hotel to be modernized at a total cost of $50,000. 
One firm has begun the manufacture of shaped 
wooden articles. The plant now employs 15 men 
and the company plans to build a new plant as soon 
as possible which will employ 75 people. The local 
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USES PROVIDES LEADERSHIP IN HILL COUNTIES 


USES has been instrumental in getting the owners 
to develop this industry. Another firm has secured a 
building in Algood, Tenn., as a temporary location 
for the manufacture of men’s underwear. Machin- 
ery has been secured and from 15 to 30 women can 
be employed by November 10. Later a new plant 
is to be built by this concern which will employ 1235. 
Members of the local USES helped the owners to 
promote and secure the present site. 


Putnam County is to build 31 miles of road, a 
grading and drainage job, with a first coat of rock 
at a cost of $150,000. One hundred thousand dollars 
is to be spent in the repair of existing building and 
construction of five new grammar school buildings 
in Putnam County and one new high school which 
is to be located in Algood, Tenn. Some of the re- 
pair work is in progress and the construction of the 
new buildings will get underway in the Spring of 
1946. 

This territory is rapidly developing its gas and oil 
industry. Several producing wells having been drilled 
recently. The Pennsylvania Oil Company from Pitts- 
burgh is now drilling a test well at Baxter. The local 
USES has been instrumental in organizing a com- 
pany for the development of a natural gas system 
for the city of Cookeville, which when completed 
will have cost approximately $150,000. This will 
employ mostly unskilled labor in the laying of pipe- 
lines. This work will commence in the Spring of 
1946 when materials and supplies can be secured. 


The local USES and the city of Algood have 
secured a manufacturing plant which is now located 
in Algood, Tenn., for the manufacture of bookcases. 
Production is to start by November 1 and the plant 
will employ 140 men and several women when help 
is trained and full production is achieved. The local 
USES has helped to locate a chair manufacturing 
plant in Algood. The building is now 90 percent 
complete, and the management expects to be in pro- 
duction around November 1. Approximately 50 male 
workers will be employed. 


Baxter Seminary at Baxter, Tenn., is to begin con- 
struction in the Spring of 1946 on a $10,000 cafe- 
teria and $25,000 is to be spent for other repair and 
construction work on the campus. This school offers 
training facilities to veterans from the primer to the 
college level in regular academic and special courses. 
A clothing manufacturer is considering locating in 
Baxter. If so, work is to start on construction of 
the new plant in the fall of 1946. When completed, 
it will employ 200 employees, mainly women in the 
manufacture of garments. 

At Gainesboro, Tenn., a new post office building 
is to be erected at a cost of $95,000 and a $33,000 
Soldiers’ Memorial Building. Fourteen miles of new 
roads, a grading and drainage job, with a coat of 
rock, is to be built in Jackson County at a cost of 
approximately $70,000. Prospects are good for the 


(Continued on p. 21) 
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CATALOGUING COMMUNITY 


Guide to 
Service 


. « By TOM L. WARD 


Veterans Employment Representative 
USES for Texas 


MOST COMMUNITIES now recognize that an 
accurate tabulation of community services and facili- 
ties is a useful device in serving citizens and in plan- 
ning for improved community activities. 

Every interviewer knows that many persons who 
come into the local office often require services pro- 
vided by agencies and organizations other than the 
United States Employment Service. Interviewers in- 
variably are made aware of their responsibility for 
becoming familiar with other community services to 
which applicants might be directed. In many local 
offices, this responsibility often was discharged through 
use of a brief list of key agencies, usually compiled 
and penciled by the interviewer himself. But now, 
largely because of the responsibility of providing com- 
prehensive information service to veterans, most inter- 
viewers are armed with a far more adequate guide to 
community services. While these guides may not al- 
ways be initiated by the USES, invariably they repre- 
sent important USES cooperation with other groups 
within the community. 

In Dallas, Tex., with a war-swollen population of 
some 390,000, the Dallas County War Chest recently 
published a Gume to Community Faci.ities AND 
Services which lists nearly 300 agencies and organi- 
zations serving the community. In 115 book-size. 
printed pages, identifying information and descrip- 
tion of functions is presented for each of the organi- 
zations listed. 

Information for this guide was compiled by the 
USES with the help of many private and public 
agencies. Its primary aim is to help veterans and 
citizens interested in assisting veterans. All who 
worked on this guide, however, were aware that it 
would have a value beyond its primary objective. 
They saw a wider value to the entire community, for 
the veteran needs every service needed by other mem- 
bers of the community as well as the specialized ser- 
vices exclusively for veterans. The community of 
Dallas firmly believed that in organizing to render 
service to a special group it would, at the same time, 
offer values in community living that would endure 
for a long time to come. 

The community services most often needed by 
veterans are listed according to the veteran’s prob- 
lems. They are identified as follows: 

Family security needs are served by 21 organiza- 
tions, including the American Red Cross—Home 
Service Division, Family Planning Clinic, and Navy 
Relief Society. 

Health needs are served by 28 agencies, including 
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FACILITIES 


the Child Guidance Clinic, Dallas Tuberculosis 
Clinic, and Visiting Nurse Association. 

Disability or problems arising out of death, served 
by 12 agencies, including the Veterans Administra- 
tion and Social Security Board—OASI. 

Where to live needs are served by three agencies, 
including the Housing Authority—City of Dallas. 

Education and training needs are served by 21 
agencies, including the Dallas Public Schools, City- 
Wide Approved Apprentice Training, and Veterans 
Administration Guidance Center: 

Finding a job, served by 13 agencies, including 
the County’ Agricultural Agent (Extension Service) 
and the United States Employment Service. 

Establishing and operating a business, served by 15 
agencies, including the Better Business Bureau of 
Texas, Dallas Chamber of Commerce, and Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. 

Owning and operating a farm, served by nine 
agencies, including the County Agricultural Exten- 
sion Agent, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
Soil Conservation Service. 

All organizations and services relating to a certain 
kind of problem are listed together. The functions 
of each are described in such a way that an inter- 
viewer could refer an applicant to the particular 
service required by his particular problem with 
assurance that he will be helped. 

The finding-a-job category is listed seventh. The 
compilers of the guide reasoned that before the 
veteran can decide what he wants to do in civilian 
life, he may first need help on some aspect of his 
own or his family’s health or general welfare. Then, 
when he is in a position to determine what he wants 
and what is practical for him to do, assistance may 
be given on how and when he best can do it. 

In another section of the volume, a brief descrip- 
tion of key functions is included for all services in- 
cluding those listed in the section devoted to service 
to veterans; thus, a ready cross-reference is provided 
by the listing of services according to problems. An 
alphabetical index of all community services is sup- 
plemented by a subject index, ranging from “Adop- 
tion” to “Women’s Organizations,” which includes 
subjects of concern to all persons in the community 
and, therefore, of concern to veterans. 

One purpose of the guide is to promote a bet- 
ter understanding of the coordinated and interactive 
functions of the many services available in Dallas. 
By listing services together according to problems 
they serve, a ready check list is provided which 
tends better to acquaint the community with the 
nature and scope of its services, and brings out any 
duplications or inadequacies of service which may 
exist. In the community’s post-war job of mobiliz- 
ing all services for full employment, it is felt that 
such a check list will prove to be of value. 

The Dallas guide was published because leaders 
in the community recognized the need for unity in 
all efforts to serve the veteran and the entire com- 
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munity. Because the USES in wartime had worked 
with and was familiar with virtually every commun- 
ity service, it was the logical agency to assume the 
responsibility of compiling information regarding 
these services. 

In many other towns and cities, USES has or will 
have this same opportunity for service to the com- 
munity. Such a service often may provide the best 
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Fort Smith 
Takes Stock 


. . By AVA P. WEBB 


Labor Market Analyst, 
USES, Fort Smith, Ark. 


IN 1943 FORT SMITH, ARK., began to take stock 
of its economy. There were no serious problems re- 
lating to labor supply because the area had not re- 
ceived new war plants requiring thousands of workers 
to man them. Its pre-war factories produced furni- 
ture, brick, glass, hardware, food and clothing. Dur- 
ing the war period these factories continued to make 
their normal products or similar ones. The city was 
principally a trading center, serving through whole- 
sale trade a large area of western Arkansas and eastern 
Oklahoma, and with a retail trade territory composed 
of eight surrounding counties in Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. The surrounding territory is largely rural, 
with the economic status of Fort Smith dependent 
largely upon conditions in agriculture. The major 
wartime change in the area occurred with the con- 
struction of Camp Chaffee and its operation as a 
training base for armored divisions. Later this camp 
was designated as the Separation Center for Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. 

Fort Smith, like most Arkansas areas, lost‘a large 
number of workers through out-migration to war jobs 
and to the armed forces. Withdrawals by the armed 
forces are estimated at 3,800 for Fort Smith, and 
17,800 for the eight-county area. The loss in popu- 
lation between April 1940 and November 1943 was 
48,000 for the area and 4,600 from Sebastian (Fort 
Smith) county, indicating that out-migration from 
the whole area was 30,200 and 800 from Fort Smith’s 
home county. The problem, then, involved finding 
out the number and timing of the return of these 
persons and planning to take care of them and at 
the same time to develop procedures for post-war 
development. 

In recognition of the need for post-war planning, 
the Fort Smith Chamber of Commerce, through its 
post-war committee, which was created in 1943, spon- 
sored a survey to analyze the resources of the area, 
and to appraise the impact of war upon its enter- 
prises and people. The committee was aided in this 
survey by the Bureau of Research of the University 
of Arkansas. Other groups helped: the Arkansas 
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starting point for substantial USES cooperation with 
the community. But in all communities, the USES 
will find numerous ways of contributing toward the 
welfare of the community when the community 
learns that the USES working tools and information 
may be utilized profitably by the entire community 
—and when it has been demonstrated that the USES 
can use such tools and information effectively. 


FOR RIGHT ANSWERS 


State Planning Board, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. The 
USES furnished basic information on employment 
—giving trend from 1940 to time of survey. 


The survey delved into all phases of the economy— 
business, labor, finance, agriculture, and Government. 
It searched for the answers to these questions: 

What is the size and composition of the wartime 
labor force and what will be the size and composition 
of the post-war labor force? 

What are consumer demands for selected items of 
durable goods? 

How will these expenditures for goods compare 
with pre-war years? 

What are the wartime conditions and post-war 
plans of business and industry? 

What is the financial status of the community? 

Will there be sufficient credit available for expan- 
sion? 

It was estimated that the labor force (Fort Smith 
only) after the return of persons from the armed 
forces would be about 1,000 more than in wartime, 
and that employers’ plans for expansion would ab- 
sorb practically all of the increase; that consumer 
expenditures for selected durable goods would total 
$18,350,000 in the first 2 post-war years as compared 
with $13,800,000 in 1939 and 1940; that business 
and industrial income had expanded during the war 
and that further expansion was anticipated, with 
manufacturers and wholesalers expecting to spend 
about $10,000,000 for construction or remodeling of 
the plants or buildings or for the purchase of addi- 
tional equipment. Finally, it was estimated that for 
the Fort Smith region, there had been between 1940 
and 1943 an increase of almost 60 million dollars in 
liquid assets and a drop of 3.6 million in debts; and 
that if there is a demand for credit, the area can 
well provide it. 


Armed with this basic information, together with 
current data on labor market developments as fur- 
nished by the United States Employment Service, the 
community is in position to go ahead. Its major in- 
terest is to bring in new businesses. The Chamber of 
Commerce Committee for Economic Development is 
the leader in this field. Close cooperation with the 
USES is maintained and the local office manager 
attends meetings in an advisory capacity on matters 
of labor supply. The USES is also consulted with 
regard to the employment outlook when new indus- 
tries show interest in locating in the city. In addi- 
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tion, a monthly bulletin on employment trends is 
prepared by the USES to provide the community 
with current developments in the labor market situa- 
tion. 

The program is beginning to take definite shape. 
A new quick-freezing plant for perishable fruits and 
vegetables is to be installed and will employ 200 
workers. Already $75,000 of the $100,000 necessary 
for the plant has been raised. A plan has been 
approved for an Industrial Building Corporation to 
construct buildings for prospective new firms. Be- 
cause there is a shortage of industrial buildings, it is 
believed that this plan will attract new industries. 

In agriculture, studies are under way by the Exten- 
sion Service looking toward greater diversification of 
truck crops which will increase farm income and pro- 
vide additional jobs in food processing industries. 
Other projects are ready to go as soon as materials 
and financial details are worked out. These include 
a 3% million dollar expenditure for 20 miles of levee 
and seawalls to prevent recurrence of the disastrous 
floods experienced in 1944. 

Other proposed projects are airport improvements, 
including construction of an administration building; 
two new fire stations; a rodeo, market, and municipal 
coliseum, including facilities for farm and stock exhi- 
bitions; a detention home to be operated by the coun- 
ty; highways through the city including one of 60 to 
70 miles from Fort Smith to Siloam Springs; a new 
garbage disposal plant; construction of park improve- 


USES IS 


Flagstaff Veterans 
Come First 


. « By HARRY W. BILLER 


Manager, USES, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


ONE OF THE BEST plans thus far set up in Ari- 
zona for the handling of employment problems is 
that formulated by the local United States Employ- 
ment Service office at Flagstaff, covering Coconino 
County. 

The plan was developed with the help of the 
Chamber of Commerce; the several veterans organi- 
zations; American Red Cross; United States Forest 
Service; American Federation of Labor local unions; 
Arizona State College Faculty, and Government 
agencies. 

The peculiar problems of this particular area 
which the plan is designed to meet make the plan all 
the more interesting. For one thing, Coconino Coun- 
ty is the second largest county in the United States. 
It covers 18,623 square miles. Its chief industry is 
logging and lumbering; hence, employment is special- 
ized. Furthermore, the town of Flagstaff is on the 
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ments, including three swimming pools; building of 
county roads; school improvements; improvements to 
the library building; a municipal shop building for 
repair and storage of city vehicle and equipment; 
water system improvements; a zoo and aquarium 
building; and completion of the slum clearance Negro 
housing project. 

No project is being overlooked which may be of 
potential benefit to the community. The Chamber of 
Commerce Planning Committee is participating in 
the Ozark Advertising Association which now has a 
movement underway to raise $35,000 for advertising 
the Ozark Region between Joplin, Mo., and Fort 
Smith as a recreational center. During September, 
Fort Smith was placed on routes of two airline com- 
panies, the Mid-Continent Company and the Braniff 
Company, and work is being done towards securing 
another line, possibly the American Airlines, through 
the city. The city definitely needs improved trans- 
portation facilities, many Fort Smith citizens believe. 

How will these plans develop? At the moment, 
Fort Smith is marking time while waiting for ma- 
terials to become available in sufficient quantities to 
start expansion of construction and manufacturing 
activities and the supply of labor is still too small to 
permit a major increase in employment. But based 
upon current outlook, the proposed program as set 
out above may be more than enough to provide jobs 
for all who desire to work. Fort Smith is in a posi- 
tion to look to the future with confidence. 


FORCE FOR jyoss 


old Santa Fe Trail, transcontinental Highway 66, 
and the main line of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe Railway Company, and this makes the handling 
of transients and immigrants an added problem. 

Flagstaff is the center of a land of scenic wonders, 
including the Grand Canyon, the Painted Desert, 
and the Kaibab Forest, and also the center of the 
largest Ponderosa Pine Forest in America. Being at 
an elevation of 7,000 feet makes its labor demand to 
a considerable extent seasonal and this adds to the 
employment problems. 


Our first step was to ask employers these questions: 


1. How many of your former employees now 
serving in the armed forces will return to work? 

2. How many additional employees will you need 
to staff your establishment in the post-war period? 

3. Is any expansion of operations anticipated by 
your establishment? What is the nature of the 
planned expansion? 

4. As the USES office in Flagstaff is responsible 
for placing returning veterans will you approve the 
placing of your job openings with that office? May 
the USES office contact your firm by phone in an 
effort. to solicit a suitable job opening for a deserv- 
ing veteran? 

The questionnaire was headed “Survey of Post-war 
Job Openings Which Will Exist in the Flagstaff 
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Areas,” and was introduced to the- employer with 
this opening paragraph: 

“This questionnaire will be utilized for the purpose of 
expediting the employment of returning veterans. Its use 
has been recommended by the Flagstaff Local Veteran Ad- 
visory Committee as a means by which job openings could 
be solicited to which veterans could be referred. Knowing 
the types and numbers of workers needed will certainly 
facilitate the planning and coordinating which is required 
and aid the committee in its efforts to channel the returned 
veterans into existing or prospective job openings.” 


The questionnaire had the unanimous support of 
the civic organizations cooperating with the USES 
and was well received by employers. 


Good questionnaires may be easy to develop, but 
to use them in a profitable manner is another thing. 
This became the task for a Veterans Advisory Com- 
mittee. This group made arrangements to present 
the questionnaire personally to each of the 260 busi- 
nessmen in Flagstaff. These were divided into 26 
groups of 10 each. 


Veterans organizations, which are represented on 
the Advisory Committee, asked their members to pre- 
sent this questionnaire to each businessman, 10 em- 
ployers being assigned to each interviewer. At the 
conclusion of the interview, the businessman and the 
interviewer signed the questionnaire and it became 
a matter of record in the local office of the USES. 
It is to be particularly noted in reviewing the ques- 
tions that the employer furnished information of a 
very definite nature which, when catalogued, pro- 
vide the local USES office with a complete break- 
down on every employer and every job in the com- 
munity and a promise on the part of the businessman 
to transact his business with the USES. 


This employment survey was only one plank in a 
broad platform of community-wide planning: 


For, Flagstaff is seeking to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the community, agencies, and individuals in 
behalf of the veteran with the primary purpose of 
aiding the returned serviceman or woman in the re- 
adjustment to civilian life. 


Flagstaff wants to maintain community interest in 
the welfare of the veteran through a program of 
publicity and development of a community conscious- 
ness of the veteran and his, or her, problems. 


But above all, Flagstaff wants to provide suitable 
jobs for returning veterans which will, to the greatest 
possible extent utilize occupational skill and back- 
ground to the end that all ex-servicemen and women 
will be well adjusted in the economic life of the 
community. 


This implies a survey to ascertain the number of 
jobs, and the types of jobs, which will be available 
in the community and surrounding territory; a check 
on any proposed expansions of industries within this 








Next month—Second theme based on the USES Six-Point 
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community and surrounding area; advice to veteran 
as to business opportunities in the community and 
surrounding area, including agricultural and’ ranch- 
ing; placement of job openings with the USES, 
including temporary and regular openings; and 
exploration of the possibilities of new businesses or 
industries, to utilize waste products of the lumber 
industry, forest products, or the natural resources of 
this territory. 

And finally, Flagstaff wants to aid each veteran 
with his, or her, individual problem through individ- 
ual, or group counseling or advice when warranted, 
whether the problem is personal, vocational, educa- 
tional, or other. 


With the employment survey well under way, the 
Veterans Advisory Committee, cooperating with the 
other organizations, is now seeking support for 
projects calculated to open up jobs for the large 
flood of applicants that are expected to be attracted 
to Arizona on account of climatic benefits to health 
seekers. These projects include the huge prospec- 
tive dams on the Colorado River to divert waters 
to the desert lands of Central Arizona, an extensive 
road program for the improvement of Highway 66 
and its tributaries, and the prospect of making Flag- 
staff a winter sports resort. Tourist trade is another 
source of income, because of the region’s scenic at- 
tractions, its wild game and fishing and interesting 
flora and fauna of the region. 


Other Projects Boosted 


Likewise, the committee endorses a Veterans Hos- 
pital in the Flagstaff area, the placing of a repre- 
sentative of the Veterans Administration in the Flag- 
staff area, and the establishment of a full 4-year 
course in forestry at the State College at Flagstaff. 


Other projects for employment are being furthered 
by letters from the manager of the USES, who is the 
chairman of the committee. 

Such promotion activities are in line with the pur- 
poses of the Veterans Advisory Committee of which 
the USES local office, with the full concurrence of 
the committee, is the activating force. 





(Continued from p. 17) 


securing of a new garment manufacturing plant in 
Gainesboro. 

Construction on the Center Hill Dam, located 25 
miles west of Cookeville, is to be resumed when an 
appropriation of $17,000,000 which has been recom- 
mended, is made by Congress. Work is expected to 
last 34 months. Approximately 1,700 people will be 
employed. Construction is to resume on the Dale 
Hollow Dam near Celina, Tenn., when an appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 is made by Congress. The dam 
proper is complete but the power house is yet to be 
built. Work will last probably 1 year or more. 


The local USES office expects to staff and service 
all of the industries and jobs described above. 
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INDUSTRIES 


Pacific Northwest 
Seeks Key Products 


. . By LAWRENCE O. JOHNSON 


Industrial Consultant 
USES for Washington 


NO STATE in the Union faces a more severe cur- 
tailment of manufacturing employment because of 
the war’s end than Washington. 

Prior to the war, only 125,000 of some 600,000 
persons employed in the State were engaged in manu- 
facturing activities. At the peak of war activity in 
1944, manufacturing employment rose to more than 
300,000 and at least 250,000 were still employed in 
these industries immediately prior to VJ-Day. With 
few exceptions, these industries will not reconvert but 
will merely contract to an approximation of their 
pre-war employment. Further, out-migration since 
the war’s end has been negligible; the great majority 
of our thousands of new residents want to stay here. 
Washington State, therefore, must develop more jobs 
in basic industries; it must utilize natural resources 
and markets for new industries if it is to support its 
war-swollen population. 

Dozens of different groups—including the Gover- 
nor’s Advisory Committee and the Bonneville Power 
Authority—are developing plans for the State’s 
future, and all have the support and help of the 
Employment Service. One project in which we are 
particularly interested, since it appears to cover the 
widest field in relation to an immediate solution of 
employment problems, is the Pacific Northwest 
Product Survey. 

The survey was conceived by the Seattle Advertis- 
ing and Sales Club in 1943. Soon it was approved 
by the Association of Washington Industries (now 
co-sponsor) Seattle Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Washington Purchasing Agents’ Association (primary 
participants), and by other organizations including 
the University of Washington, Washington State 
College, Committee for Economic Development, and 
various engineering and technological societies. 

Basically, the Product Survey is an intensive study 
of the essential factors with respect to design, manu- 
facturing, merchandising, and marketing of products 
which might be manufactured in the Pacific North- 
west. Each of the 447. product groups indexed by 
the Bureau of the Census is rated according to its 
potentialities for industrial development here. This 
points up prime products for intensive study by ex- 
perts borrowed from the cooperating organizations. 
The result brings to light opportunities for new in- 
dustries anc new outlets for existing basic industries. 

Take the upholstered furniture industry, as an 
example. The Product Survey pointed up for the 
industry its immediate need of expansion—at least 
two and a half times—to take care of normal de- 
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mands for this area, let alone the pent-up war 
demands. The presentation was made through the 
conference system, whereby experts in the fields of 
design, construction, machinery, management, man- 
power, marketing, material, and money, progressive- 
ly displayed to the industry the requirements of the 
industry. Its value is already seen in that four plants 
are expanding their physical properties. Indications 
are that within a year employment in the upholstered 
furniture industry will exceed two and a half times 
the pre-war level. 


United States Employment Service participation 
in the Prodtct Survey up to this point has been con- 
fined to the State administrative office, since the 
survey is being planned and conducted on a State- 
wide basis. However, it is planned to call meetings 
of the local office managers, to explain fully the sur- 
vey and pass the findings on to the local office, where 
the survey can be used to the best advantage. 

The USES is participating through the personal 
time of staff members. In one instance, a staff mem- 
ber is an industrial consultant to the Steering Com- 
mittee, which directs-the policy and administrative 
functions of the Product Survey. In another in- 
stance, a staff member heads a Screening Committee, 
which furnishes information for the development of 
new industrial ventures USES Supplies Information in 
the Northwest. 

As an agency, the USES has provided basic statis- 
tical information about the various branches of manu- 
facturing. 

The interest of the USES in this project is based 
on our conviction that we have a responsibility not 
only to refer workers to jobs but also to promote 
employment opportunities. We have found it ad- 
visable to establish an industrial consultant as a 
reference point for all technical problems arising 
in the local office in connection with new or expand- 
ing industries. The consultant assists them in getting 
help from the Office of Price Administration, War 
Production Board, Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
banking concerns, etc. An intimate knowledge of 
the working functions of these and other organiza- 
tions has been established. This reference service is 
also available to educational institutions, chambers of 
commerce, the Association of Manufacturers, and 
others, so that individuals interested in manufactur- 
ing or in expanding their manufacturing may have 
a ready and informed source for getting advice and 
counsel in the interest of more employment for more 


people. 
Naeem See 


“THE SAME HIGH SERVICE...” 


“THE USES WILL continue in peace the same high ser- 
vice it performed for the Nation in war, and will prove 
indispensable as an integrated part of the Nation’s drive 
for full employment.” ; 

This was the prediction and the commendation of former 
WMC Chairman, Paul V. McNutt, in a farewell speech to 
the personnel formerly under his supervision. 
a 
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FAST SERVICE 


GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY hopes to perfect vet- 
erans administration to the point where it can give 
veterans and their dependents 48-hour service on 
their benefit claims. 


In the reorganized and decentralized VA opera- 
tions, every effort is being made to bring the service 
to the veterans. The new program calls for a wide- 
spread net of contact men who will go into even the 
most remote communities to offer their services to 
veterans and their dependents there. - 


New England will be first to benefit from the 
streamlining of the VA. In all, 13 branches will be 
opened in that area in a period of 3 months. Other 
sections will have expanded facilities for faster ser- 
vice to veterans as soon as it is possible to set them 
up. 

The Boston office will serve as a trainer station for 
new branch deputy administrators, so that uniform 
procedure can be established throughout the country. 
The New England center has already demonstrated 
that insurance claims can be handled more quickly 
on a decentralized basis than by concentrating the 
work in Washington and New York. 


SERVICE COMES TO VETERAN 


CARRYING United States Employment Service ser- 
vices to the veterans rather than requiring veterans 


to come to the USES is our idea of service here in’ 


this Johnstown, Pa., area. The local office is located 
in the extreme southwest corner of a county which 
has numerous and fairly populous coal-mining cen- 
ters anywhere from 10 to 40 miles away from the 
city. Transportation between Johnstown and the 
communities more than 10 miles away is inadequate. 

This condition called for numerous itinerant sta- 
tions rather than one or two suboffices. The neces- 
sity under Public Law 346 of giving complete place- 
ment and counseling service to veterans indicated the 
desirability of one or more field service teams com- 
posed of specialists rather than individual jacks-of- 
all-trades. 

The field service team performs the following func- 
tions: information and routing, claims service, order 
taking, placement and follow-up, counseling and spe- 
cial services, employer relations, and public relations. 
The public relations function is of particular impor- 
tance in order to enlist the active cooperation of service 
officers of veterans’ posts, public officials, union offi- 
cials, and heads of community organizations to serve 
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in liaison and advisory capacities and to carry on be- 
tween visits of the service team. 

Actual staffing depends upon the volume of activi- 
ties and the available personnel. We begin with a 
claims clerk and an interviewer to service the station 
and a third interviewer (veteran) to work permanently 
in the field ‘developing the employer and public rela- 
tions functions. In this developmental work he is 
assisted by the veterans employment representative 
and the employer relations supervisor. The counsel- 
ing and special services functions (including testing) 
are done by having the employment counselor and the 
special services representative join the team on an 
appointment basis. An important function of the 
contact interviewer is to organize key men in each com- 
munity to do a continuing employment business.— 
Tuomas V. Hayes, Manager, USES, fohnstown, Pa. 


BUSINESSMEN HELP: 


IN PHOENIX, ARIZ., 15 prominent local business- 
men act as consultants to World War II veterans who 
want to go into business for themselves. The assis- 
tance of this group was enlisted by the joint efforts 
of the Veterans Employment Representative of the 
local United States Employment Service office, 
Thomas J. Allen, and of H. L. Dunham, Chairman 
of the Veterans Advisory Committee of the Com- 
munity Council. At the request of the businessmen 
themselves their names are not made public. They 
offer their services only to veterans who are referred 
to them for this purpose, after they have applied at 
one of the offices referred to above. This avoids over- 
taxing the time and attention of the volunteer con- 
sultants and adds to the efficiency of the services 
rendered. The group is composed of representatives 
of various businesses—from rea] estate agents and 
insurance men, to electrical repair and plumbing 
shops, poultry raisers, citrus growers, and bee keepers. 

New consultant volunteers will be solicited when 
there is call for advice on enterprises other than those 
represented in the group. 


COUNSELORS, NOTE! 


SOCIAL WORK needs qualified people. This is the 
message of an article, “These Jobs Beg for Workers,” 
by Louise C. Odencrantz, Executive Director of the 
Social Work Vocational Bureau, in the September 
Survey. The Social Work Vocational Bureau has 
thousands of requests for trained workers in public 
and private agencies, from Maine to California, 
Alaska to Hawaii, from Minnesota down to Texas 
and Florida. 
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Expansion of social services during the past 10 
years, a diminished supply of trained workers, due to 
inductions by the armed forces, and a drop in the 
enrollment in schools due to war-interrupted educa- 
tion plans, have all contributed to the present dearth 
of social workers. 


In general, social welfare agencies want workers 
with certificates, diplomas, or master’s degrees in 
social work. Because it is a comparatively new field, 
enrollment of students in social work schools has 
failed to keep pace with increase in opportunities. 
Veterans qualifying for schooling under the GI Bill 
of Rights may be attracted to this uncrowded field. 


SEATTLE SERVES VETERANS 


NO POST-WAR PROBLEMS have caused more 
concern in Seattle than those involving returning 
veterans. Hence, Seattle set up a Council of Vete- 
ran Affairs composed of representatives from the 
Chamber of Commerce, veterans’ and labor organi- 
zations, churches, social, and governmental agencies. 
Operating committees have been organized by the 
Council of employment—veterans’ information cen- 
ter, education, health and welfare, and public rela- 
tions. The Employment Service is represented on 
all of these committees but has been able to make its 
greatest contributions to the Committee on Employ- 
ment. The manager of the Seattle employment office 
(a World War II veteran) serves on this committee 
as a member, while the Seattle Veterans Employment 
Representative serves as secretary. 

One accomplishment of this committee, and one in 
which the Employment Service played the leading 
role, involved the preparation, publication, and 
publicizing of a booklet THE VETERAN AND You— 
SEATTLE Pian. It is based on experience previously 
gained by the Employment Service in helping a large 
shipbuilding establishment to develop a veterans pro- 
gram. The booklet tells all types of employers how 
they can adapt standard employment practices to the 
returned veteran. 

Three separate plans are addressed to three dif- 
ferent types of employers: 

1. An employer with a large, well-staffed person- 
nel department. 


2. An employer with a personnel man. 


3. The employer who personally operates all de- 
partments of his business. 


The booklet drives home these points: 


It emphasizes the need on the part of the em- 
ployer with a large, well-staffed personnel department 
to select a well-qualified veteran counselor. This 
counselor should be able to advise the veteran as to 
his rights and privileges under existing laws and dis- 
cuss with him the functions and services offered by 
other agencies. Next, a pre-assignment interview in 
order to minimize the possibility of poor placement 
and to give the veteran complete understanding of 
what the job involves. 
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The booklet then points out the problems en- 
countered in the placement of a disabled veteran and 
calls to the attention of employers the selective place- 
ment experience and facilities of the Employment 
Service. 


Certain precautions that should be observed in 
making job assignment are then stressed—union ar- 
rangement, clearance of information concerning vete- 
ran to safety department and immediate supervisor, 
need for observing on-the-job performance, need for 
observing signs of physical or emotional distress, etc. 


Next, the booklet points out the need for follow-up 
by the counselor, personnel man, or manager, to de- 
termine that the veteran’s relations with the com- 
pany develop in a favorable manner; and the need 
for considering a shift to another job in the firm 
when it appears that the veteran is becoming restless 
or dissatisfied. 


Finally, the booklet points out that the veteran 
may become short of funds in the initial phases of 
his employment and suggests that arrangements be 
made for advancing salary or for otherwise tiding 
the veteran over to the regular pay-day. 


The job of the committee does not end with the 
publication of the plan. Selling it to employers is 
of equal importance. A team composed of represen- 
tatives of management, labor, and the Employment 
Service took part in a program before the Rotary 
Club. The team laid before the clubmen the prob- 
lems veterans encounter in shifting from a military 
to a civilian occupation and summarized the “Seattle 
Plan” to them. This program was well received and 
the team is now planning to meet with other civic 
groups in order to further publicize the “Seattle 
Plan.” 

The development of the “Seattle Plan” is only one 
instance where the Employment Service is able to 
make a unique contribution in the field of post-war 
planning and in doing so is able to give a large group 
of employers a better appreciation of the services of 
the United States Employment Service ——WILLIAM 
W. Fox, Veterans Employment Representative, 
USES, Seattle, Wash. 


SEEING-EYE DOGS PROVIDED: 


ONE OF THE questions the United States Employ- 
ment Service frequently is asked is whether indi- 
viduals should contribute to privately sponsored cam- 
paigns for money to purchase seeing-eye dogs for 
blinded World War I veterans. The answer is “No. 

Public Law 309, which provides for this type of 
aid to war-blinded veterans says: 


“The Administrator of Veteran Affairs, under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, is authorized to provide seeing- 
eye or guide dogs trained for the aid of blind veterans 
who are entitled to disability compensation under laws 
administered by the Veterans Administration and to pay 
all necessary travel expenses to and from their homes and 
in becoming adjusted to such seeing-eye dogs, and to pro- 
vide such veterans with mechanical and electronic equip- 
ment for aiding them in overcoming the handicap © 
blindness.” 
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It was re-entitled the MANpowER Review while the United States Employment 
Service was under the War Manpower Commission. With the transfer of the 
USES to the U. S. Department of Labor in September 1945, the name of the publi- 
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Explanatory Introduction 


A 5-YEAR cumulative index to the MANpowER Review and its predeces- 
sor the EmpLtoymMent Security Revitw, for the years 1940 through 1944 was 
published early in 1945. 


This index for the year 1945 follows the topical pattern of the cumulative 
index. Since titles of articles in the Review do not always parallel exact 
technical terminology of the Employment Service, cross references have been 
inserted in alphabetical sequence to facilitate access to subjects by formal and 
less formal designations. 


As in the previous index, we have generally avoided such broad headings as 
“Recruitment” or “Placement” since one or the other is inherent in all employ- 
ment service activities. Instead, employment service activities have been listed 
as they relate to specific groups such as “‘veterans,” “handicapped,” ‘‘minority 
groups,” “women,” or to specific programs such as “labor market analysis,”’ 
“training,” ‘counseling,’ “employer relations,” and the like. 


Items appearing in At Press Time are italicized. 


The following is a guide to abbreviations used in the Index: 


AFL American Federation of Labor 

ASF Army Service Forces 

AT Apprentice Training 

CED Committee on Economic Development 

CIO Congress of Industrial Organizations 
NEPHW National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 
OWMR Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
POW Prisoner of War 

TWI Training Within Industry 

UC Unemployment Compensation 

USES United States Employment Service 

USAFI United States Armed Forces Institute 
VE-day Victory in Europe Day 

VER Veterans Employment Representative 

WLB War Labor Board 

WMC War Manpower Commission 

WPB War Production Board 




















Index for the Year 1945 


Volume 12 
MANPOWER REVIEW 


(January through September) 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW 
(October through December) 


A 


ATOMIC BOMB PLANTS 
“Blind” recruitment for atomic bomb 


Month 


ss... seas Sept. 


USES Mans Atomic Bomb Plants. Oct. 


AGRICULTURE 
Four million workers needed for 


BOOK REVIEWS (including pam- 
phlets, etc.) 


SHatu I pp a Farmer? (Reviewed 

by BB Wee cs 5 oes Mar. 
ProvipiIng ror UNEMPLOYED 

WoRKERS IN THE TRANSITION 

by Richard A. Lester (Reviewed 

by S. H. Kaeper).....-....-.- May 
DEMOBILIZATION OF WARTIME 

Economic Controts by John 

Maurice Clark (Reviewed by S. 

Be NE os nica ace ck May 
So.LpIER TO CivILiIAN by George K. 

Pratt (Reviewed by M. F. Ward). May 
Cwilian Editions of USAFI Books. July 
APPRENTICEABLE OccuPpATIONS— 

No. 1 in a National Physical 

Demands Information Series___ Aug. 
BLINDNESS AND THE BLINp by Dr. 

Harry Best (Reviewed by John 


Be Mee AMey)... 2... 5c. Sept. 
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21 


14 


14 


15 
10 


32 


C 
Month 
CLEARANCE (See Inter-Regional 


Recruitment.) 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


CED Chairman urges full support 
of war agencies. __.___....-.. July 
The CED in Action, Ralph E. 
Peace ci See Dec. 


COMPLIANCE 
Controls.) 


(See Manpower 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Your Town, Maximum Employ- 
ment, and the USES (Theme). Dec. 

Region X Points the Way, Wm. 
Ei Moo oc. eas Sok Dec. 

Lewistown Fights the “Ghost,’’ 
Soul W. Ab. oo. 0c s Dec. 

So. Illinois Builds Job Plan, 
Thad PAM S66 os. oe Se Dec. 

Pasadena Pattern, Marion de 


Long Beach is Prepared, Fran- 
Or NE se ooo nbs k. Dec. 
New Haven Civic - Minded, 


USES for Connectreut_ - - - - - - Dec. 


American Federation of Labor 
Aids Planning, William 


Do ee BY Per apes aearismek Dec. 
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20 
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11 


12 


14 


15 








Month 
COMMUNITY PLANNING— 
Continued 
The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations Says, Philip 
ie ccheckhunatabiocane Dec 
Tennessee Towns Gird for Jobs, 
EM nceeceweenee Dec. 


Guide to Service, Tom L. Ward. Dec. 
Fort Smith Takes Stock, Ava 


Pee ign coddsnlccaceaw Dec 
Flagstaff Veterans Come First, 
ary W. Tine... u<s.. Dec 


Pacific Northwest Seeks Key 
Products, Lawrence O. John- 
i on Sia hiha a <a wits Dec. 


COUNSELING 
Employment Counseling and the 
USES (Theme): 
Why Counsel Now? Richard 
1; i wethecicen snes Mar. 
Employment Counseling of 
USES, Virginia Greenberg... Mar. 
Technical Counseling Tools of 
DUETS. Abed tidan owe Mar. 
Training Bureau Develops Edu- 
cation Aids, Winston Riley... Mar. 
Counseling Services of the Vet- 
erans Administration, Veter- 
ans Administration --------- Mar. 
“Nothing Short of an Effective 
Job Counseling Service Will 
Satisfy,’’ Perry S. Faulkner_. Mar. 
Army Counseling Program, 
Maj. Gen. Joe N. Dalton, 
wii liad bende Mar. 


Navy’s Civil Readjustment 
Program, Lt. Comdr. John W. 
Corrie, USNR ..........-.-- Mar. 

Industry Reintegrates Veter- 

8 A ke | Mar. 

Counseling on Farm Careers, 
BEE oss wanctinekunh Mar. 

Local Office Looks at Counsel- 
ing, Mark McKitrick__--__-- Aug. 

Ten Principles for Counselors, 
Evelyn Murray_..-.-------- Aug 

Counseling Interviews - - - ----- Dec 


N 


Page 


17 
18 


20 


22 


11 


Month 
CONVERSION (See Reconversion.) 


CUTBACKS (See Production <Ad- 
gustments.) 


D 
(See Handicapped.) 


E 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE =§IN- 
TERVIEWER, also known as— 
Applicant Interviewer. 

Placement Interviewer. 
Registration Interviewer. 


Do’s and Don’ts of a Placement 
Interviewer, G. Grogan____-__-- May 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE RE- 
VIEW 

Box Score of Manuscripts Pub- 

lished in the Review (1940-45 


DISABLED 


| EBC eRe Sa mR Cro Dec. 

Renamed and Rededicated _ _ _ __- Nov. 
F 
FOREIGN 

Foreign Opportunities. __..._-_-- July 
Revised “ Guide to Foreign Employ- 

ment Opportunities” .__.______- Sept. 
Exit from labor market of foreign 

workers and POW labor--_---- Oct. 
England’s postwar placement activi- 

Ca Ce Nov. 


FOOD PROCESSING 


Cannery Help Needed? “Can 
Do!” Say WMC Girls, Ralph 


Half a million workers for food 
Fe, RIE gras a Ree Slee epee ee May 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 
Job Survey of Government Em- 
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H Month 


HANDICAPPED (see also Veterans) 
Rehabilitation of 
Selective Placement of 
“Canned Lists” for the Handi- 
capped, Virgil Smirnow- - --- Aug. 
Handicapped Placements Rise 
(pie Clare) 3 se Aug. 
Public Information Program for 
National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week_--- - Oct. 


pean ae EM PR AL FA Apr 
Institute on Selective Placement— 
Ann Arbor, Mich_---------- June 


Re the Disabled (Report on first 


observance of NEPH week)_ Nov. 


Science Extends Frontier of Selec- 
tive Placement (Theme): 
Foreman and Physician Follow 


Through, C. D. Selby, M. D_-- Nov. 


Right Job Accents Ability, Ray- 


mond Hussey, M. D_-------- Nov. 


Stress on Follow-up, Orlo L. 


Cristen, PA. Doss. 6 nso ee Nov. 


“Their Onward and Upward 
Surge’, Paul A. Strachan... Nov. 
The Congress Speaks its Con- 
cern for the Physically Handi- 
capped Worker (Joint Res. 


Aug. it, OED) 6558.06 k- Nov. 


Don’t Overlook Personality Re- 
actions, Emeline Place Hay- 


Aftermath of Tropical Disease, 


Fred J. Brady, M. D____---- Nov. 

Disabled are Average Risks, 
Clark D. Bridges----------- Nov. 

Jobs Better than Pensions, Mil- 
fore W. Bice... 22... 52 2 Nov 

I 
INVENTORIES 

Spot Manpower inventories ___- __- Mar. 


USES will appraise service to vet- 
erans (inventory of W. W. II 
veterans registered with USES)_. Mar. 
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10 


10 


13 


15 


17 


Month 
INTERVIEWING (See Employ- 


ment Service Interviewer.) 
IMPORT LABOR (See Foreign.) 
INTER-REGIONAL RECRUIT- 
MENT (Clearance at National 
Level.) 


| ee EM SME YO Jan. 
Inter-regional recruitment for em- 
ployers in civilian production... Aug. 


L 


LABOR MARKET ANALYSIS 
(Trends, Information, Reporting, 
etc.) 


ies oo hace en Sept. 
Labor Market Analysis and Infor- 
a pos dicts 6. Sis ow Sars Oct. 
LIBRARY 
Model Reference Library, Made- 
line Schaefer Noonan_.....--.. June 
M 


MEXICAN WORKERS IN U. S. 
(See Foreign.) 


MANPOWER CONTROLS 
Race Tracks closed, conventions 
discouraged, etc.......-------- Feb. 
Employment Ceilings and Forced 
Releases (Allentown and New- 


WOR sick os. pro's sein ss tee eek ee May 
WMC gets midnight closing en- 

Joronmmnt taeB ot os. oe Apr 
VE-Day inaugurates new control 

SO ivinucdarebas cncusheta June 
New controls procedure. _---..--- July 


MANPOWER REVIEW (See 
Employment Service Review.) 


MANPOWER MOBILIZATION 

Meeting Kansas City’s Crisis (com- 
munity cooperation), Edward P. 
BN Eee or es 5 Jan 

Combat Veterans Give Recruit- 
ment Aid (‘‘Must’ plants), 
Adapted from a report of the 
A. 8S. F. Regional Labor Repre- 
sentative, Chicago_...... .---- Jan 
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10 

















Month Page Month 
MANPOWER MOBILIZATION— OFFICE OF WAR MOBILIZA- 
Continued TION AND RECONVER- 


Solving a Foundry Problem, SION (OWMR) 
John M. Baker n. Second Byrnes Report previews re- 


Recruitment—Elmira Style, Irma conversion 


Third OWMR report covers five 


Army Caravans Help WMC, main highways of activity 
Guy D. McKinney ; WMR Director hands in Fourth 
Surprise Results in Utah Drive, 
Andrew L. Derbyshire 
President calls for total manpower 
mane... ue _ Feb. 
Loan plan to augment essentral em- PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
(See Handicapped.) 
War Workers Recruitment Club, PRESIDENT 


Walter G. Francis President calls for total manpower 


mobilization 

The National Interest and the USES 
(Letter to Senate Committee on 
Education) 


War Bond Prizes Spur Recruit- 
ment, William Mirengoff 
Wacs Aid Door-to-Door Recruit- 


ment, Clovis Copeland POSTWAR 
“Blind” Recruitment for Atomic Ohio obtains VE-Day Estimates 


Bomb Plants_--- (Employer Questionnaires)_-__ Jan. 
USES Mans Atomic Bomb Plants_ Oct. PRISONERS OF WAR (See 


MINORITIES Foreign.) 


Negroes in the Post-War Period, PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENTS 


Lawrence A. Oxley : (Cut-backs) 
New England Cutback 


N PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 


Informational Activities Score 
NATIONAL MOBILIZATION OF Results in Reg. XII 
MANPOWER (See Manpower Realistic Use of Public Rela- 
Mobilization.) tions Technique 
j Live Exhibit~ proves Successful 
NURSES (See Public Health Serv- in Region VI 
ice.) Promotion of Movie. ‘What’s 
O Your Name?” Reg. VI 
Outline for Talk on Veterans, 
Information Service, Region VI. May 
OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS Whipping Facts into a Lather, 


Occupational Analysis in Ohio Stowe E. Elliot 
(with chart), Craven Donald PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
O’ Donnell : 10 

Part IV Dictionary of Occupational 
POR hin bias « soins eond Apr. 20 
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RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


BOARD 


Field instructions clarifies relation- 


Month 


ship between WMC and RRB_.. Apr. 


RECONVERSION 
OWMR.) 


War and Reconversion_-_-_ ~~ ----- 
Employment Problems of reconver- 
sion on our doorstep___-_----- 


RECRUITMENT FOR WAR 


PRODUCTION. 
(See Manpower Mobilization.) 
REHABILITATION (See Handi- 
capped.) 


S 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Selective Service to rescreen regis- 


Draft Boards get instructions on 26 
WEP OMOR. octet cee. 
Cooperation dictates deferment pro- 
COG. «os Sancewn tines sos 
Redeployment brings deferment ac- 
tion for railroad workers _ _ -_--- 


SECURITY PROGRAMS 


Extension of Security programs rec- 
PI a. Sccweiee decewa 


SELECTIVE PLACEMENT (See 


Handicapped and Veterans.) 


SIX-POINT PROGRAM (see 


USES) 


T 


THEME ISSUES OF THE “RE- 


VIEW”: 


EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING AND 
Wi eee ce ae 
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THEME ISSUES OF THE “RE- 


VIEW’’— Continued 


VER’s Review EMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS OF VETERANS. __-_- 
Starr TRAINING IN THE USES— 
Key To BetreR PERFORMANCE 
SmaLt USES Orricres—Pros- 
LEMS AND PROSPECTS-.---. .- 
USES Takes oN ITs PEACETIME 
Tasks (6-potnt program) - .--- 
Science Extenps FRONTIER OF 
SELECTIVE PLACEMENT. --_---- 
Your Town, Maximum Emptoy- 
MENT AND THE U. S. Emp.oy- 
MENT SERVICE___._._------- 


TRAINING (in Industry) 


Veterans get wages plus subsistence 
AT ONS. ooo sc cnn 
Small Shop Training Is Practical, 
rma B. TIO. on os ee 
Problems Pooled and Solved 
(Oakland, Calif.).......__--- 
School for Coal Miners, Rulon S. 


WMC seeks to extend Apprentice 
sgn Mm Dae. eed Spree y 
Four-Phase TWI Program- -- - - - 
Apprentice Training Popular- -- - 
New Electrical Apprenticeship 
Pc. Jc maeo kanes 


TRAINING (staff) 


USES Staff attends “Get Ac- 
quainted Program,’’ Ruth 


- USES Training Materials__-_-_- --- 


Staff Training in the USES—Key 
to Better Performance 


Is There a Time for Training?: 
North Dakota’s 4-Step Pro- 
gram, Arnold C. Sandness_- - 
“Can We Afford Not to Spare 
Time?” Frances M. Dunn__- 
“There is and Must be a time 
for Training,” R. W. Helleen 
Time Can be Found if you Seek 
It, John A. Nason... .----- 


Month 


July 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
May 
July 


Aug. 
June 
July 
July 


July 


July 
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12 


14 


10 


Month 
TRAINING (staff)—Continued 
Is There a Time for Training?— 
Continued 


PE ig 5 Surin atbiag onda July 
No. California Determines 

Training Needs, Paul W. 

PS i sccta lei dbdtiorn teases July 


Employee Conference Plan, Mil- 
Ey Ris ota oe sce July 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION 


Why Unemployed in Shortage 


High point in U. C. Claims - - - - -- Nov. 
Special Surveys of Claimants and 
Soh epbiags. ... ks ehscnss Dec. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE 


Receptionist: “First Impression” 

of the Service, James L. Evans. Jan. 
“For Meritorious Service Beyond 

the Call of Duty” USES, New 


PU ia vivicdinenkedlicdauses May 
More About Route Slips, James C. 
Ns BRN pia patna ee OL May 


Second Byrnes Report previews re- 
conversion tasks of WMC-USES May 


USES Lauded in Legion Maga- 


ile as sn vind xo paaeene May 
596 new local USES offices_-__- --- June 
Future Status of USES Staff, 

Robert M. Barnett... _-..-_--- June 


Local Offices Can Set the Pace, 


Paul V. McNutt......-...---- Sept. 


Page 


11 


13 


14 
16 
19 


21 


15 


11 


16 
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Month 


USES—Continued 


Small USES Offices—Problems 
and Prospects (Theme): 
Small Offices Do Big Job, John 


i SN Sokal aces Sept. 


The Local Office in a “One - 
Plant”? Town: 


Elkton, Md., William Griffin. Sept. 


Neenah, Wis., A. P. Enge- 


PG os: coco ee Sept. 


Small Offites in Rural Trading 


Centers: 


Bradenton, Fla., J. C. Leach. Sept. 


Tupelo, Miss., L. T. McClel- 


BR cdo ioe) wa cieten nates Sept 
Cartersville, Ga., Sarah A. 

CI hick an Seine Sept 
Goodland, Kans., Oliver Han- 

CO Bae os kn diibtncar® Sept 
Durant, Okla., Lela P. Gib- 

DO stn i ie os 5 Sept 
Twin Falls, Idaho, Bessie B. 

Peek cag Sept 


“Satellite” offices: 
West Warwick, R. I., Mary 


E; PRS is Sci ae Sept. 
Waukesha, Wis., A. R. Haug. Sept. 


Woburn, Mass., Stephen J. 


iia ve cciae dood. Sept 
Itinerant Point Offices: 
Somerset, Pa., Dermot F. 
RS as haere BP Sept 
Fort Collins, Colo., Wm. H. 
rte eee Sept 
Murphysboro, Ill., Wilson P. 
Cache vedas oweling wana Sept 
Kemmerer, Wyoming, George 
BE OE sien dk vein Sept 
Providing Seasonal Services: 


Lodi, Monterey and Hay- 
ward, Calif., Raymond L. 
Gerard, Van W. Dodson, 


Walter Gamman-.-------- Sept. 


Wenatchee, Wash. LZ. H. 


ss cine wk wie wie au Sept. 


Morristown, Tenn., J. A. 
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Month 
USES—Continued 
Small USES Offices—Continued 
Providing Seasonal Services— 
Continued 


Biloxi, Miss., N. D. Gordon__ Sept. 


Valdosta, Ga., Howell K. 
WN sooo concn Sept 
Rogers, Ark., Shuford 0. 
Reynolds, Sr... ......---.- Sept. 
Recruiting Manpower for War 
Activities: 
Kankakee, Ill., Arthur J. 
Wunderlich........-.---- Sept. 
Corsicana, Tex., W. B. Reedy. Sept. 
Sweetwater, Tex., L. W. 
Bn 6 i naintedane Sept 
Lafayette, La., Adeline T. 
PGs os nnk+s space Sept 
‘We Look Forward” Robert C. 
Nic sions KbeGd Sew Oct. 


President urges interim extension 
of Federal operation of USES_- Oct. 


USES transferred... ..---------- Oct. 
USES Takes on Its Peacetime 
tasks (Theme): 
The Post-War Labor Market__ Oct. 
Labor Market Analysis and 


Fomteestion. oc csiiicsas'ce Oct. 
Employment Counseling - ----- Oct. 
Personnel Management Servi- 

ces to Employers-_-_--------- Oct. 
Placement Service_----------- Oct. 
Special Service to Veterans- -_-_ - Oct. 


Cooperation with Community 
Organizations and Govern- 


ment Agencies___..__-_-_-- Oct. 
A Task to Test Placement Skill, 
D. B. MeCarthy....-...------ Oct. 
War Speeds Small Office Develop- 
ment, J. Mitchell Thomas-_----- Oct. 


Demand and Utilization Prob- 
lems in Sectional Industry, 


MOIR old nwanaw Oct 
Division of Responsibility, Mary 
|” ESATA AR taps NRO lode Oct 


Peacetime Industry was Essential 
During War, Anne T. Freeman. Oct. 
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11 


12 


14 


21 


22 


22 


23 


23 


Month 
USES—Continued 
Manpower Agencies consolidated 
(USES to Dept. of Labor) - ---.- Nov. 
Welcome to USES (Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
BP So ra ie oS Nov. 
USES on Pacific Expedition - - - -- Nov. 


No Job Seeker Kept Waiting, 


Pee ee ONO. fc ek Nov. 


Staff of Two serves Four Coun- 


ties, Dan C. Price.......----- Nov. 


Employers Look to USES Leader- 
ship in Job Problems, A. £. 


PR ee es Nov 
Goodwill Ambassador of Govern- 
ment, Henry Krave_.--------- Nov. 


September a record breaking month 


OO ee Dec. 


The National Interest and the 
USES, President Harry S. Tru- 


Your Town, Maximum Employ- 
ment and the USES (Theme I 
of 6-Point Program) (see also 


Community Planning) --------- Dec. 


“The Same High Service,” Paul 


VETERANS (see also Handicapped) 
Veterans Get Wages Plus Sub- 


sistence in AT Courses _ _ _----- Jan. 
WLB Decisions Favor Reemployed 
5 a SS tele cx aaa piniignes a Jan. 
Veteran Joe is on His Way, Francis 
PE ek a i Svc cdbdeick Jan. 
Survey of Returning Veterans, 
Harry Kodinsky__-------.---- Feb. 


USES Interviewers at Army Sep- 


aration Centers... ...--_.---- Mar. 
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